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THE NATIONAL ARCHIVES 
AND PENNSYLVANIA HISTORY’ 


By R. D. W. Connor 
Archivist of the United States 


EUROPEAN scholar once wrote: “The care which a nation 
devotes to the preservation of the monuments of its past 

may serve as a true measure of the degree of civilization to which 
it has attained.” The chief monuments of a nation’s past are its 


archives, and throughout recorded history civilized nations have 
regarded the preservation of their archives as a natural and 
essential function of government. Our own country, however, 
was long among the most backward of the great nations in accept- 
ing this obligation. In February, 1911 The Nation called atten- 
tion to this fact in an editorial entitled “Our National Archives,” 
which contained the following passage: 


All American scholars who visit European archives 
bring back one story—that ours is the only great govern- 
ment which has made no provision for the care and 
preservation of its records. They see the great Public 
Record Office in London, the Archives Nationales at 
Paris, the Royal Archives at The Hague, the sumptuous 
new archives house at Vienna, the Fari at Venice, the 
Tuscan Archives at Florence, and so on, and the contrast 
at Washington makes them ashamed. It is true that our 


+ Address delivered before the Pennsylvania Historical Association at 
Bethlehem, Pa., October 27, 1939. 
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national archives go back only one hundred and thirty- 
five years, while those of European countries go back 
eleven centuries ; but ours should be as precious to us as 
theirs are to them. 


At the time this indictment was penned the United States gov- 
ernment maintained no central repository for its archives. Each 
of its agencies retained the custody of its own records long after 
they had ceased to be necessary for use in the conduct of its current 
business. The records of the government accordingly were scat- 
tered throughout the city of Washington wherever storage space 
could be found for them in more than 235 different buildings. 
They were stored, according to Waldo G. Leland, “in cellars and 
subcellars, and under terraces, in attics and over porticos, in 
corridors and closed-up doorways, piled in heaps upon the floor, or 
crowded into alcoves: this, if they are not farmed out and stored 
in such rented structures as abandoned car-barns, storage ware- 
houses, deserted theatres, or ancient but more humble edifices that 
should long ago have served their last useful purpose.” 

The scholar who desired to use these records for historical pur- 
poses faced an impossible situation. He found most of the gov- 
ernment departments so overcrowded that officials could scarcely 
find room for their personnel or even their active files. No facilities 
were provided for the student, and his presence was tolerated, but 
not encouraged by officials already sufficiently burdened with 
routine duties of the day. Discouraged by the obstacles and 
restrictions imposed upon him by bureaucratic regulations, the 
American student was disposed to avoid his own capital city and 
seek the comforts and facilities of European capitals, even when 
engaged in searches into the history of his own country. 

Happily, this situation no longer obtains, and today no American 
scholar need be ashamed to contrast the situation in Washington 
with the situation in any European capital. If he now chooses to 
do his work in Washington he will find an archives building un- 
surpassed in beauty, equipment, and facilities anywhere in the 
world and manned by a competent staff engaged in the scientific 
preservation and administration of the nation’s archives. 

The National Archives was established by Congress in 1934, 
and is charged by law with four major functions, viz., (1) the 
concentration and preservation in the National Archives Building 
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of archives of the government of the United States that are of 
such administrative value or historical interest that they must be 
preserved over a long period of years or permanently; (2) the 
administration of such archives so as to facilitate their use in the 
business of the government and in the service of scholarship; (3) 
the acceptance from non-governmental sources, storage, and 
preservation of motion-picture films and sound recordings pertain- 
ing to and illustrative of the history of the United States, and the 
maintenance of a projecting room for showing such films and re- 
producing such sound recordings for historical purposes and 
study; and (4) the preservation of all presidential proclamations 
or executive orders and of all orders, rules and regulations, and 
similar instruments issued by federal agencies under authority of 
law, and the publication in the Federal Register of all those having 
general applicability and legal effect. 


The National Archives of the United States differs fundamen- 
tally—and for the better—from most of the similar institutions in 
other countries in that it is not subordinate to any other executive 
agency or official. Its chief administrative official is appointed by 
the President with the advice and consent of the Senate and reports 
directly to Congress. He has authority to appoint all employees of 
The National Archives, subject to civil-service law. His jurisdic- 
tion as defined by law extends to “all archives or records belonging 
to the Government of the United States (legislative, executive, 
judicial, and other),” and he has “full power to inspect personally 
or by deputy the records of any agency of the United States Gov- 
ernment whatsoever or wheresoever located, . . . to requisition for 
transfer to the National Archives Establishment such archives or 
records as the National Archives Council [of which he is a mem- 
ber] shall approve for such transfer, and . . . to make regulations 
for the arrangement, custody, use, and withdrawal of material 
deposited in the National Archives Building.” The National Ar- 
chives, therefore, is an independent agency established for the 
purpose of preserving the noncurrent records of all agencies of 
the federal government and making them available for use by gov- 
ernment officials and other persons who may have legitimate rea- 
sons for consulting them. 


We are celebrating at the present time what is really the fifth 
anniversary of The National Archives. The agency began its work 
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on November 1, 1934, with a staff consisting of the Archivist, his 
secretary, and a stenographer, which occupied two unequipped 
offices in the new building of the Department of Justice. It was 
not until November 8, 1935 that its own offices in the National 
Archives Building were ready for occupancy. In February, 1936 
it received its first accession, but it was not until May, 1936 that 
any stack equipment was ready for its use. 

Since that date, somewhat more than three years ago, The Na- 
tional Archives has accessioned 200,498 cubic feet of ordinary 
paper records, 38,031 maps and atlases, 1,630,812 feet of motion- 
picture film, 325 sound recordings, and 87,504 units of other 
photographic records. This material came from the United States 
Senate, from all ten of the executive departments, from some 
thirty independent agencies, and from four federal courts. The 
Senate records cover most of the Senate files from 1789 to 1929. 
Most of the ten executive departments have transferred the greater 
part of their old records. The extant records of certain independ- 
ent agencies that have gone out of existence, such as those of the 
World War period, have been received almost intact. Perhaps I 
can give you a better idea of what all this means to American his- 
tory in general and to the history of the several states in particular 
if you will permit me to describe some of these groups of records 
a bit more in detail. 

The files of the United States Senate contain the originals and 
copies of bills introduced, committee reports on elections, bills, 
treaties, and presidential nominations requiring senate confirmation, 
occasionally official correspondence and minutes of committees, all 
of which furnish valuable material for students interested in the 
careers of individual senators. There are also thousands of 
petitions and memorials from individuals, organizations, and state 
legislatures reflecting organized public opinion in the various states 
on such public questions as the tariff, Indian affairs, the abolition 
of slavery, prohibition, transportation and industry, and, as early 
as 1869, the burning problem of “female suffrage.” 

The State Department has transferred all of its records down 
to 1906. They include the entire series of international treaties 
and accompanying papers, 1778-1906; diplomatic notes, diplomatic 
and consular instructions, and diplomatic and consular despatches, 
1789-1906 ; official papers relating to the ratification by the states 
of the federal Constitution and the first nineteen amendments, 
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1787-1920; the Territorial Papers, 1788-1873; hundreds of vol- 
umes of miscellaneous and domestic letters, covering almost every 
imaginable subject of national and local interest, 1789-1906; appli- 
cations for office, 1797-1901 ; and the passport file, 1791-1879. In 
addition the department is now bringing to this country for deposit 
at The National Archives the records of scores of diplomatic and 
consular posts abroad. 

From the Treasury Department, The National Archives has re- 
ceived a large volume of financial records of great historic interest. 
Among them is the group generally known as the “Old Loans 
Records” that resulted from the functions of the loan offices set up 
in the several thirteen states by the Continental Congress in 1775. 
From the Pennsylvania office, which was located at Philadelphia, 
came more than 1,100 volumes covering the period from 1790 to 
1825. These records reveal the role played by Pennsylvanians in 
financing the American Revolution and the government of the 
United States during its critical early years. Everybody is familiar 
with the use made of these records by Charles A. Beard in his 
Economic Interpretation of the Constitution of the United States, 
but apparently nobody has yet realized their value, or has been 
courageous enough to explore them, for biographical or genealog- 
ical purposes or for studies in economic and social history. There 
are also among the Treasury Department papers many early cus- 
toms records of value for the maritime history of Pennsylvania 
and numerous bonds of privateers which attest the patriotism of 
Pennsylvanians during the days of the Napoleonic wars. Treasury 
records of value for more recent history are those that reveal the 
workings of the late “noble experiment” in national intemperance 
and those of the United States Secret Service, which contained 
many famous sleuths long before the “G-Men” came into being. 

Several Pennsylvanians served as Attorney-General of the 
United States. The noncurrent files of the Department of Justice, 
all of which have been transferred to The National Archives, in- 
clude many papers reflecting the official activities of Richard Rush, 
Henry D. Gilpin, Jeremiah S. Black, Benjamin H. Brewster, and 
Philander C. Knox. Among the Department’s files are many 
documents dealing with the enforcement of federal laws in Penn- 
sylvania. They include reports of United States attorneys and 
marshals in connection with civil suits and criminal trials of all 
kinds, including material relating to the Credit Mobilier and con- 
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flicts with state courts and state officers in the enforcement of the 
fugitive slave laws. Between 1849 and 1870 facilities for the 
federal courts were procured through the Secretary of the Interior. 
The secretary’s correspondence in the files of the Department of 
Justice reveals an interesting story of an offer in 1854 by the 
American Philosophical Society at Philadelphia to rent its hall for 
use as a federal court room and the subsequent anxiety of the 
Society in 1857 to sell the property to the United States. 


From the War Department, The National Archives has received 
the largest volume of records received from any of the executive 
departments. They comprise most of the centralized archives of 
the army up to 1912; correspondence and other papers of the 
Secretary of War to 1913; and the records of various department 
bureaus prior to 1894, The War and Treasury Departments have 
also transferred a large collection of archives of the Confederate 
States, 1861-1865, which were seized by the United States govern- 
ment at the close of the Civil War. 

Perhaps the records of no executive department are concerned 
with a greater variety of matters of interest than are those of the 
Department of the Interior, large groups of which have been trans- 
ferred to The National Archives. Among the oldest and most 
important of them are the records of the Office of Indian Affairs, 
1775-1935 ; the records of the Danish West Indies, now the Virgin 
Islands, 1632-1933; and tract books and other land records, some 
of which originated in Florida and California during the period of 
Spanish sovereignty. Among them also are records of the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Canal Company; maps and papers dealing with 
the establishment and development of the District of Columbia as 
the seat of the nation’s capital; and records concerned with such 
diverse matters as early geological surveys, national parks and 
monuments, and the conservation of the national fisheries. 

The records received from the Navy Department contain in 
detail the story of the development of the navy from pre-Civil 
War days to the present. From the Department of Commerce 
have been received, among other records, extensive files of certif- 
icates of registry, enrollment, and license for ships in the American 
merchant marine; records that tell the story of the government’s 
efforts to increase the safety of life at sea; and scientific records 
of the Coast and Geodetic Survey. 
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Independent agencies in the government have been many and 
important. I shall mention only a few, however, of the thirty or 
so independent agencies whose records are at The National Ar- 
chives. It is curious that the oldest of these agencies, the Com- 
missioners of the Sinking Fund, established to see to the retirement 
of the national loan of 1790, went out of existence in 1836 because 
there was no more public debt. Another of the older independent 
agencies, the Office of Indian Trade, was established in 1795 to set 
up government trading posts in competition with private business, 
which was said to have been overcharging the Indians. The Na- 
tional Archives has approximately 5,000,000 closed pension cases 
from the Veterans’ Administration based on military and naval 
service between 1817 and 1917; and it has an unusually complete 
collection of records of various independent agencies established 
between 1898 and the present time to deal with labor disputes. 
The World War period is represented by the archives of such 
emergency agencies as the Food Administration, the Fuel Ad- 
ministration, the Shipping Board and the Emergency Fleet Corpo- 
ation, the Council of National Defense, the War Industries Board, 
and the Committee on Public Information. 

Students of American history have only recently awakened to 
the importance of legal records for historical purposes. The 
judicial records which have been transferred to The National Ar- 
chives have come from the United States Court of Claims for the 
years between 1855 and 1923 and from district courts in the 
District of Columbia, North Carolina, and Ohio. The North 
Carolina records throw interesting light on the history of the Re- 
construction period in that state, while those from Ohio consist of 
papers concerning the Burr conspiracy and the preparations for 
the indictment of Aaron Burr and Harmon Blennerhassett for 
violation of the Neutrality Act of 1794 in setting on foot an 
expedition against the territories of the king of Spain. 

Thus far I have spoken only of whole groups of records, many 
of them amounting to hundreds or even thousands of cubic feet. 
Scattered through them are so many famous historical documents 
that they make all the groups, as the late Will Rogers once said 
about Massachusetts, “mangy with history.” I have refrained 
from testing your patience with a catalog of particular items, but 
you must forgive me if I cite a few that are pertinent to this 
occasion. Among them is the original journal of the commissioners 
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who located Mason’s and Dixon’s Line, 1763-1767, written by 
Charles Mason and containing a detailed account of the proceed- 
ings of each day. Here also are the originals of two of the most 
important treaties in American history—the Treaty of Amity and 
Commerce with France, 1778, the only treaty of alliance ever 
entered into by the United States, and the Treaty of Paris of 1783, 
both negotiated chiefly by Benjamin Franklin and both signed by 
him on behalf of the United States. An interesting exhibit is 
composed of the originals of the oaths of allegiance signed by 
Washington’s officers at Valley Forge in 1778; sandwiched in be- 
tween the oath of Nathanael Greene and the oath of William 
Alexander, who signed as the “Earl of Stirling,” is the oath of 
Benedict Arnold. Two other documents of special interest to 
Pennsylvanians are the Ordinance of the Pennsylvania Convention 
of 1787 ratifying the Constitution of the United States and the 
engrossed copy of the resolution of Congress submitting the “Bill 
of Rights” to the several states. Both of these documents are 
signed by Frederick Augustus Muhlenberg, the first as president 
of the Pennsylvania Convention, the second as speaker of the 
House of Representatives of the Congress of the United States. 
Finally, I must not fail to mention the Treaty of Ghent in 1814, 
which bears the signature of Albert Gallatin. 

There are at The National Archives, as I have said, more than 
38,000 maps and atlases which have been transferred from the 
Senate and from various executive departments. The outstanding 
group in this collection came from the State Department and re- 
lates chiefly to territorial clauses in treaties to which the United 
States has been a party and to boundary surveys often prescribed 
by those treaties. One of these maps that deserves special mention 
is the famous Mitchell map of 1755 of the British dominions in 
North America. This was the map used in the peace negotiations 
that resulted in the Treaty of Paris of 1783 and in the Webster- 
Ashburton negotiations relating to the United States-Canadian 
boundary line. Colonel Lawrence Martin, of the Library of Con- 
gress, pronounces it “the most important map in American history.” 
The map collection from the War Department is a close rival of 
that of the State Department. These maps are chiefly military- 
topographical maps of historical importance. Among them is the 
manuscript map of the battlefield of Gettysburg which is based on 
the surveys made by Major General C. K. Warren in 1868-1869 
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and constitutes the definitive representation of the terrain at the 
time of the battle. For ten years the National Park Service sought 
high and low for this map for use in its reconstruction work but 
could not locate it until it turned up recently in a large collection of 
maps transferred to The National Archives from the Office of 
Engineers of the War Department. 

No activity of The National Archives has aroused more interest, 
both in our own country and abroad, than its plans for the collec- 
tion and preservation of historical motion-picture films and sound 
recordings. The National Archives Act authorizes the Archivist 
of the United States to accept from private as well as from govern- 
mental sources recordings illustrative of American history and to 
maintain a projecting room for showing such films and reproduc- 
ing such sound recordings for historical purposes and study. In 
motion pictures and sound recordings we have two new mediums 
for recording important events, the significance of which both 
statesmen and historians have been quick to recognize. Through 
them, as President Roosevelt said recently, “the human, the indi- 
vidual factor will enter into the writing of modern history far 
more greatly in the future than it has in the past.” The National 
Archives already has a great collection of such records. From 
governmental sources it has received motion pictures showing the 
activities of such federal agencies as the United States Coast 
Guard, the Bureau of Fisheries, the Bureau of Public Health, and 
the Farm Security Administration. The last named, for instance, 
has sent to The National Archives two really great motion pictures, 
“The Plow that Broke the Plains,” which shows the problems 
raised by the creation of the “dust bowl,” and “The River,” which 
teaches an unforgettable lesson in the necessity of flood control 
in the Mississippi Valley. From private sources have been re- 
ceived motion pictures of such historic events as the raising of the 
Maine, Lindbergh’s trans-Atlantic flight, the burning of the Hind- 
enberg, Admiral Byrd’s trans-Atlantic and Polar flights, President 
Roosevelt discussing with his cabinet his plea to Hitler and 
Mussolini for world peace, and the recent visit of Their Britannic 
Majesties to the United States. The President himself recently 
sent to The National Archives for deposit 150 recordings of the 
voices of contemporary leaders throughout the world and some 200 
reels of motion pictures which show many of these leaders in 
action. 
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The question is often raised as to whether these old archives or 
records are worth preserving. Before answering that question we 
should first determine what is meant by the term “archives.” 
Originally the term was applied only to the records of a govern- 
mental agency, but by analogy it has gradually come to be used 
for the accumulated files of an institution, a business firm, a family, 
or even an individual. We can accept this use of the term, but 
should be careful to distinguish between the two types of records 
as public archives and private archives. The term “archives” is 
never correctly used with reference to a collection of historical 
documents, manuscripts, or other similar materials, no matter how 
valuable they are, that have been fortuitously assembled by an 
institution or an individual. The proper term for such materials 
is historical manuscripts or historical records. 

Public archives, then, as distinguished from private archives, 
comprise the sum total of documents, papers, and other records 
made or received in the transaction of public business by officials 
and agencies of a government, national or local, and filed for 
preservation by or for the officials or the agencies concerned. They 
include the records of yesterday as well as those of a hundred years 
ago, inconsequential items as well as momentous documents, type- 
script as well as manuscript, films and sound recordings, printed 
items, and even medals, coins, dies, weapons, and similar objects, 
if they have been filed for record purposes. 

The archives of the United States government have a great 
practical value, though they vary greatly in importance. At one 
extreme are such ephemeral records as statistical forms, canceled 
checks, form letters, and other useless papers, which may safely be 
destroyed ; at the other extreme are such documents as important 
correspondence, reports, accounts, land patents, court records, laws, 
treaties, and other documents of vital importance to the nation, the 
destruction or loss of which would be a national calamity. Upon 
the preservation of such records depends the orderly procedure of 
the current business of the government. They constitute the gov- 
ernment’s chief protection against ill-founded and fraudulent 
claims. They are necessary to the conduct of its foreign affairs. 
Upon them depend the rights and liberties of the people. They 
contain the evidence of the just claims which a citizen may have 
against his government, and they are the basis of the titles to 
millions of acres of land and to thousands of patent rights upon 
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which the industries of the country are dependent for existence. 
The practical value of such noncurrent records is shown by 
the frequency with which they are used by various government 
agencies for administrative purposes, and by individuals for the 
establishment of their rights and privileges. Such uses account 
for more than half of the thousands of calls annually upon The 
National Archives for data drawn from these records or for the 
records themselves. Let me cite just two typical examples. The 
first was a recent request received from the State Department 
for a file of United States Food Administration papers relating 
to a claim against the government of the United States made by 
the government of France for $30,000 growing out of certain 
activities of the Food Administration. These papers were needed 
by the State Department to support its contention that the claim 
had been settled nearly twenty years ago. The other case in- 
volved an employee of The National Archives who was required 
by the Civil Service Commission to furnish proof of the date 
and place of her birth in order to acquire a civil service status. 
Both her parents were dead. The doctor who attended at her 
birth was dead. Everybody else who had personal knowledge 
of her birth was dead. The minister who baptized her was dead. 
The record of her baptism had been destroyed when the church 
in which it was on file was burned. There were no state vital 
statistical records to which she could turn. Only one possible 
source remained—the United States census schedules; there the 
necessary data were found buried in a mass of population statistics. 
Besides their practical value, a nation’s archives have an in- 
estimable cultural value. Such documents as the Declaration of 
Independence, the Constitution of the United States, the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation, and the Kellogg Pact give expression to 
the highest ideals and sentiments of the American people. Thou- 
sands of people annually visit the Exhibition Hall in the National 
Archives Building to spend hours poring over the originals of 
such documents as the Treaty of Paris of 1783, the Bill of Rights 
and other amendments to the Federal Constitution, the log books 
of “Old Ironsides” and other famous American naval vessels, 
President Wilson’s proclamation of war against Germany in 
1917, and President Roosevelt’s proclamation of neutrality at the 
outbreak of the present European war, while tens of thousands 
annually pour through the doors of the Library of Congress to 
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gaze reverently at the Declaration of Independence and the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

Moreover, the archives of the federal government are the larg- 
est and richest mine of source material for American history in 
existence. Yet, as I have already pointed out, American historians 
in the past have made less use of this material even in writing 
the history of their own country than they have of the materials 
at the British Public Record Office in London or in the Spanish 
archives at Madrid and Seville. Fortunately the conditions that 
were responsible for this situation no longer exist, and American 
historians are now beginning to find their way to The National 
Archives in Washington in steadily increasing numbers. 

In the fiscal year 1936-37, cards of admission to the search 
rooms were issued to 118 persons, in 1937-38 to 381, and in 1938- 
39 to 671. These 671 searchers made during the year 4,202 visits 
to the search rooms. They came from 42 states, the District of 
Columbia, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, the Philippine Islands, Canada, 
Cuba, Mexico, France, and Greece. They worked on projects 
involving extensive research of an advanced character that may 
be expected to result in significant contributions to knowledge. 
The greater number of these projects may be classified as bio- 
graphical or historical. The biographical projects covered per- 
sons of such varied interest and significance as Abraham Lincoln, 
James Russell Lowell, Meriwether Lewis, Daniel Morgan, Mrs. 
Andrew Jackson Donelson, Admiral Farragut, and many lesser 
figures ; while the historical studies ran the whole gamut of Amer- 
ican history, and spread over into such topics as Madagascar in 
relation to Anglo-French rivalry ; the rubber boom in the Amazon 
region; early Cuban families; the international status of Korea; 
treaty ports and foreign concessions in China; Denmark and 
Napoleon’s Continental System; the transition in Jamaica from 
slavery to freedom; English nonconformist sentiment regarding 
the American Civil War; and English republicanism. 

In many respects the archives of the federal government are 
quite as important to the states as to the nation. Especially is 
this the case with those states that were created out of the national 
domain and administered by Congress and the federal executive as 
territories before being granted statehood. Just as those states 
that formerly existed as colonies of England, Holland, or Spain 
must look chiefly for the records of their early history to the 
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archives of their mother countries, so those that were formerly 
territories must look to the archives of the federal government 
for their early records. 

However, the interest of the new states in the federal archives 
does not cease with their admission into the Union, nor do they 
have a monopoly of this interest. The federal archives are, in- 
deed, a rich mine of little-used materials for the history of every 
state in the Union. To the worker in the field of state history 
the exploitation of these sources will yield valuable returns for 
biographical studies, and for studies of federal agencies and activi- 
ties within his state, of his state’s relations with other states as 
well as with the nation, and of political, economic, and social condi- 
tions in his state at various periods of its history. 

By virtue of distinguished services to the nation, Pennsylvania 
has a vested interest in The National Archives. She has been a 
prolific mother and a kind foster mother of federal officeholders. 
Her sons have held federal offices of every rank from president 
to laborer. They have been cabinet ministers, ambassadors, and 
judges, leaders in both houses of Congress, generals and “dough- 
boys,” admirals and “tars,” messengers, janitors, and scrubwomen. 
Whether they served their country in high positions or in humble 
jobs, whether they served her well or ill, the stories of their official 
careers are to be found in the records of the federal government. 
To the records of the State Department now at The National 
Archives you who would write the biography of Benjamin Frank- 
lin, of James Buchanan, or of Jeremiah S. Black must go; in the 
records of the State Department, the Department of Justice, and 
the United States Senate you will find material for a life of 
Philander C. Knox; those of both the State and the Treasury 
Departments will throw light on the careers of Albert Gallatin 
and Andrew W. Mellon; those of the War Department teil the 
story of the services of the two Pennsylvanians who directed the 
affairs of that department throughout the critical years, 1861- 
1868; and those of the Post Office Department during the admin- 
istration of John Wanamaker will enable you to make a study 
of the “Business Man in Politics.” How can one tell the story 
of the careers of Thad Stevens and Boise Penrose without ex- 
ploring the files of the House and the Senate, or of Gifford Pinchot 
without using the records of the Forest Service now at The Na- 
tional Archives? At The National Archives will be found also 
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materials for the biographies of such non-political figures as Bay- 
ard Taylor, the poet in diplomacy, Thomas A. Scott, president of 
one of America’s greatest railroads, and the late Charles M. 
Schwab, Bethlehem’s distinguished industrialist who gave his 
services to his country as director of the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration during the World War. 

During the past year, several searchers came to The National 
Archives to work on subjects related to Pennsylvania and Pennsyl- 
vanians. One was writing a biography of John Randolph Clay 
of Pennsylvania, American minister to Peru, 1853-1860, and an- 
other a life of Thomas A. Scott, president of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. Three others made extensive use of the records of the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal Company. “Pennsylvania and the 
War Department, 1861-1865” was the topic chosen by another, 
while still another was interested in checking all the military rec- 
ords of Pennsylvania in the custody of The National Archives. 
One searcher was studying the use of coal in the Colonial period, 
another the scientific work of Mason and Dixon. 

The importance of the records of federal agencies and offices 
located within a particular state for the history of that state was 
so fully and clearly covered by Mr. James L. Whitehead in his 
article entitled “The Survey of Federal Archives in Philadelphia,” 
published in the Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography 
in April 1938, that I can add nothing to that phase of the sub- 
ject. The agencies, he tells us, in which the most important 
records were found were: the Mint, the Philadelphia office of 
the Bureau of Customs, the District Court, the Navy Yard, the 
Naval Home, the Schuylkill and Frankfort arsenals, and the His- 
torical Society of Pennsylvania. Although all of them, except 
the last, are federal agencies or offices engaged primarily in federal 
activities, Mr. Whitehead makes it perfectly clear that their rec- 
ords are indispensable source materials for important phases of 
Pennsylvania history. It only remains for me to add that these 
records are supplemented by others that have been transferred 
to The National Archives in Washington. 

One other group of federal records should be mentioned. I 
believe that it would be well within bounds if I were to say that 
the greatest mass of source material for economic and social his- 
tory ever concentrated in a single repository consists of the rec- 
ords of the emergency agencies set up by the federal govern- 
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ment during the World War and the post-war depression that are 
now at The National Archives. I am confident that these records 
are destined to become—if, indeed, they have not already be- 
come—the happy hunting-ground of the economic and social his- 
torian. Already they have a creditable bibliography. There has 
just come from the press a book by James R. Mock and Cedric 
Larson entitled Words that Won the War, which is based on the 
records of the Committee on Public Information, popularly known 
as the Creel Committee. A scholarly study of war propaganda 
and psychology, it has been widely and favorably received by the 
critics, one of whom writes that it is “a true story, fascinating 
both as history and as a civic lesson, doubly absorbing to the 
present time.” The World War records that seem to have made 
the strongest appeal to scholars, especially as sources for state 
history, are those of the Food Administration. Recent articles 
have been published descriptive of the records of the State Food 
Administrations in nine states. George Knox McCain’s War 
Rations for Pennsylvania, published in 1920, deals primarily with 
the organization and work of the state administration; it remains 
for some other Pennsylvania scholar to dig out of the 150 series 
of Pennsylvania Food Administration records now at The Na- 
tional Archives a comprehensive account of the economic and 
social conditions in his state during the World War. 

Places, events, and persons of importance in Pennsylvaina his- 
tory are depicted for posterity in motion pictures in the collections 
of The National Archives. Among the places represented may be 
mentioned the William Penn house, Independence Hall, the battle- 
field of Gettysburg, Harrisburg as seen from the air, and the 
Pittsburgh airport. What historian can hope to pen word pic- 
tures of the ravages in Pennsylvania of the great flood of 1936, 
or of the strategy of modern football, as vividly as the photogra- 
pher has done in films at The National Archives which show the 
raging floods at Philipsburg, Johnstown, and other Pennsylvania 
cities, and football as formerly practiced at Pittsburgh’s “Cathe- 
dral of Learning?” There, too, future Pennsylvania historians may 
learn from motion pictures what manner of men Andrew W. 
Mellon, Gifford Pinchot, and James J. Davis were. 

One thing more remains to be said. The National Archives is 
a service agency; it was not created and does not exist for its 
own sake; nor does it keep the records in its custody in hermet- 
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ically sealed stack areas. Its fundamental functions are to pre- 
serve the. records of the government and to administer them so 
as to facilitate their use by any person who has a legitimate interest 
in them. Three types of service are rendered to private searchers: 
(1) making the records and the facilities of The National Archives 
available to searchers in the search rooms; (2) furnishing data 
drawn from the records that may be requested by mail or tele- 
phone when such requests require only a reasonable amount of time 
and labor; and (3) supplying typed or photographic copies of 
records upon request. The first two types of service are furnished 
free, the third at actual cost to the government. There is now 
in press a Guide to the Materials in The National Archives 
which, we trust, will give to American scholars some conception 
of the opportunities for research in the history of American 
life and civilization awaiting them at this great repository of our 
national archives. 




















ORGANIZATION AND AID FOR LOCAL 
HISTORY IN THE UNITED STATES! 


By S. K. STevENs 


Historian, Pennsylvania Historical Commission 


HE increasing recognition of the importance of regional, state 

and local history in the proper writing and interpretation of 
national history is one of the most significant trends in present 
American historical thought. With it there is a growing realiza- 
tion of the important educational values in terms of better citizen- 
ship inherent in a larger use of state and local history in the 
public educational program. As a nation, we are also becoming 
more conscious of the importance of conserving records, docu- 
ments, newspapers, antiquities and buildings from which much 
of our future history must be written or dramatized. We have 
very probably reached the end of that era in American historical 
scholarship when sweeping hypothesis, such as the frontier in- 
fluence, or that of economic determinism, will be used glibly to 
explain all of the intricacies of our national development. His- 
tory will come more and more to be regarded as an evolutionary 
process with the roots of culture, institutions and behaviour 
strongly attached in native local soil. 

It is axiomatic, once we accept the theory that this approach 
to history is of considerable if not vital importance, that much of 
the future of historical research and teaching is related directly to 
the efficacy of our state and local historical agencies. Whether 
supported by public or private funds they must provide the deposi- 
tory facilities necessary to house records and materials essential 
to scholarly research. In addition they must assume leadership 
in acquiring these materials and in making them available to the 
historian and to the public. Upon them must fall much of the 
burden of editing and publishing studies in local history. In 
addition to these services, they must endeavor to arouse general 
public historical consciousness, and preserve and mark significant 


1 Presented before the Conference of Historical Societies, Washington, 
D. C., Dec. 28, 1939. 
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historic sites or buildings. They should assume some responsi- 
bility for assisting schools to make use of state and local history. 
The preservation of those relics and antiquities which form so 
important a part of the well developed museum may constitute 
also an important contribution of these agencies to the under- 
standing of historical backgrounds. The adequate performance 
of these functions is of basic importance to the future of Amer- 
ican historiography. With this in mind, let us proceed to survey 
sketchily the present status of local historical organization in the 
United States. 

There are evidently over six hundred strictly local or regional 
historical societies in this country. There are many other patriotic 
and commemorative associations which are more or less interested 
in the perpetuation of historical facts and contribute somewhat 
to this end through their activities program. Of the former, little 
is known, and there is not existent any single publication or source 
of information which provides a complete list of the local his- 
torical societies. As to the historical activities of the latter, still 
less is known. In general, as the result of a survey of state or- 
ganizations which the writer conducted about a year ago, the 
conclusion is reached that the local societies are regarded by a 
majority of those interested in state and local history in a pro- 
fessional capacity as largely inoperative and unproductive. The 
number of such societies varies from state to state. Pennsylvania 
appears to have more than any other state. Approximately two- 
thirds of the counties have a county-wide historical society and 
there are several more local organizations as well as regional 
groups. In the western states where powerful statewide societies 
are functioning, the local society appears to have little importance. 

An evaluation of the activities of these groups, consequently, is 
very difficult. They possess obvious weaknesses. Their resources 
are apt to be very limited with consequent difficulty in developing 
substantial collections of either historical documents or museum 
materials. For the same reason, a publications program of note 
is difficult. There is also frequently a lack of trained personnel 
to administer those materials which the society does possess. The 
purely local societies often suffer also from a lack of facilities 
for codperation with others in the exchange of ideas and materials. 

These are criticisms, however, which are usually made by those 
with an extremely professional approach to history and there is 
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evidence that they are counterbalanced by certain advantages. In 
the first place, it is apparent to anyone who has worked in the 
field of local history. that the strictly local historian possesses the 
advantage of specialization in a very narrow field. The same is 
true of the local society. It is frequently possible for a local or 
county society to secure from those who possess them documents, 
antiques and similar materials which could never be acquired by a 
statewide and certainly not by a national depository. The same 
applies to the accumulation of funds for membership and endow- 
ments. In Pennsylvania, for example, there are a number of 
county historical societies which equal or exceed in membership 
important statewide organizations. There is a local pride which 
can be relied upon to contribute to support of a local society but 
which often will not aid a statewide group. 

Many of the natural handicaps of local organization may be 
overcome through some type of statewide federation. The assist- 
ance of some state agency may also prove a valuable aid. In Penn- 
sylvania, where the writer may be pardoned for citing frequently 
from personal experience in the field of work under discussion, 
a statewide Federation of Historical Societies was established in 
1905 as a result of the vision of several leaders in local historical 
society work. An annual meeting of the representatives of the 
local societies has been held and an annual Year Book listing the 
societies with considerable information as to their work has been 
issued. Since 1937 the state Historical Commission has permitted 
its historian to serve as a permanent secretary of this Federation 
and provided it with a central office and the facilities coincident 
thereto. This office and the personal contact which the secretary 
is able to maintain with the societies and their leaders has resulted 
in a statewide community of historical interest and activity pre- 
viously unknown. The exchange of ideas and information has 
been facilitated. The formation of new societies has been aided 
and several dormant groups have been stimulated into new life. 

The Pennsylvania Federation has undertaken recently the estab- 
lishment of statewide committees to forward consideration of 
important historical problems, such as the preservation of the his- 
tory, folklore and antiquities of the great Pennsylvania Canal sys- 
tem, and the preservation of local public records and the exchange 
of duplicate historical material among the several societies. In 
Pennsylvania, the problem of the patriotic society and its relation 
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to historical organization also has been met through the Federa- 
tion. The original constitution of 1905 provided that all groups 
actively interested in Pennsylvania history might affiliate regard- 
less of whether they were or not strictly historical societies. Sev- 
eral of the major patriotic organizations have joined the Federa- 
tion and at present a drive is in progress to attract into member- 
ship those local chapters of patriotic societies which have a definite 
historical program and interest. 

One of the greatest weaknesses of the local society has been 
the relative lack of general use of its collections and resources. 
In Pennsylvania this is overcome, at least in a large measure, by 
the publication of the Federation’s Year Book which lists the 
member societies and provides information as to the location and 
availability of library and museum facilities. This bulletin is 
widely distributed throughout the country to libraries, institutions, 
and historically minded individuals in an endeavor to advertise 
the resources of the many local societies. In addition, the state 
Historical Commission recently published for the Historical Rec- 
ords Survey its Guide to Manuscript Depositories which provides 
an abundance of more detailed information as to the manuscript 
resources of the various societies. In passing, it is well to empha- 
size that the Records Survey has great possibilities as a medium 
for making useful and available the resources of the local his- 
torical societies of the United States. The local historical society 
should neither be scorned nor neglected by those interested in 
American history. 

Turning to the field of statewide historical organization, one 
finds little upon which to base an organized analysis. Important 
as it is, little attention appears to have been devoted to the problem 
how best to organize and support a program to promote state his- 
tory. What has been accomplished in the field is the result 
in each state of a rather haphazard and aimless development. One 
has but to glance through the history of several state historical 
organizations selected at random to appreciate this fact. 

In the older Atlantic seaboard states the privately supported 
state historical society type of organization is still prevalent and 
predominant. It is especially powerful in New England. All of 
these societies are today venerable with age and have behind them 
a splendid tradition of service to the cause of state and local his- 
tory. In most cases there is no reliance by these societies upon 
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any governmental assistance in their endeavors, though Rhode 
Island reports an annual subsidy of $1,500. The Delaware His- 
torical Society is the recipient of $300 annually for publication. 
These state societies possess in many cases important documentary 
collections as well as libraries. To a limited extent they may be 
regarded as museums, though the collecting and publishing of data 
bearing upon state history is the prime function. 

From contacts with these agencies and other sources of informa- 
tion, the writer is inclined to the view that the privately supported 
state society securing its funds from membership and endowments 
at present is apt to suffer certain disadvantages. In the first place, 
there is a constant struggle for existence in terms of funds to sup- 
port the program. Furthermore, these societies are apt to be 
dominated by the energies of a few persons and quite frequently 
may be criticized as failing to recognize the importance of public 
services. They are apt to be dominated in points of historical in- 
terest and activity by the community in which headquarters has 
been established and possess little contact and perform few services 
for the state as a whole. The existence of such societies is usually 
accompanied by the independent exercise of certain important 
historical functions by the state government including particularly 
the conduct of a state archives. Since these form a most impor- 
tant foundation for the writing of any state history, the private 
society is automatically limited in usefulness. 

Indeed, the evidence seems to indicate that a majority of the 
eastern states have discovered already the importance of some 
state aid to historical endeavor. In New York, the Department 
of Archives and History as a part of the Department of Educa- 
tion functions with a State Historian and a Supervisor of Public 
Records. It has become an important agency in promoting New 
York state history and acts to a limited extent through at least 
personal contacts as a codrdinating agent with the New York 
State Historical Association and other privately supported groups. 

Pennsylvania, North Carolina, and South Carolina have seen 
fit to establish state Historical Commissions to represent the state 
in matters historical. The connection of the Pennsylvania Com- 
mission with the historical societies has already been mentioned. 
This Commission is also active in the administration of state 
owned historical properties such as the recently restored memorial 
home of William Penn on the Delaware. It has a series of 
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archaeological and historical publications and sponsors research 
and study in these fields. It has charge of the historical markers 
program for the state. It is seriously interested in promoting the 
study of state and local history in the schools of the state. It 
has made extensive use of the WPA for historical and archaeo- 
logical research in Pennsylvania. 

The North Carolina Commission is also active in publishing 
state history and has a distinctive record in this respect. Its execu- 
tive secretary acts also as secretary of a State Historical and Lit- 
erary Association and provides opportunity thereby for codrdi- 
nation of state and private endeavor. Unlike the Pennsylvania 
Commission, it maintains a museum in the form of a Hall of 
History, and also administers the state archives. The latter is 
characterized as “the most important single phase of its work.” 
In South Carolina, archival records are under the state Commis- 
sion but it does not report museum functions. In Pennsylvania, 
the state archives and museum are independent and a part of the 
State Library. 

State Departments of Archives and History are to be found 
in West Virginia, Alabama and Mississippi. The nature of their 
work is rather completely indicated by their official designation. 
The collection of historical data and its publication is the prime 
objective of these departments. West Virginia reports that its 
privately supported historical society has lapsed, while in Ala- 
bama the state society appears to be largely dependent upon the 
state Department of Archives and History. The Departments 
appear to codperate to a limited degree with local societies. 

Similar types of state historical agencies have found root in 
some other states. Michigan energizes its program by means of 
the Michigan Historical Commission supported by a rather gener- 
ous biennial appropriation. The Commission is responsible for 
the collection of books, documents and manuscripts relating to 
the history of Michigan and it also maintains a state museum. 
The Michigan historical legislation is distinctive in that it spe- 
cifically authorizes the Commission to aid and cooperate with 
local societies, thereby recognizing that the duty of the state 
government goes beyond the maintenance of a state agency. It 
should be widely copied. 

Iowa possesses an Historical, Memorial and Art Department 
which acts directly in these fields as an agency of the state govern- 
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ment. This is supplemented by state aid to the Iowa Historical 
Society which is privately incorporated and maintained by mem- 
bership dues and other sources of private income. Indiana has 
created an Historical Bureau as a division of the Department of 
Education, thereby following the New York system. The Indiana 
Historical Society is privately maintained, but reports close co- 
operation with the Historical Bureau, though it receives no state 
financial support. The museum and archives divisions of the 
state government, however, are independent of the Bureau. Idaho 
has a state historical department exercising museum functions. 
The Idaho State Historical Society also receives state assistance 
and has become responsible for the archives. Recent reports ex- 
press dissatisfaction with the amount of state support and indi- 
cate that contact with local historical agencies is severely limited. 

The prevalent form of state historical organization in the west- 
ern states combines the incorporated state historical society with 
indirect state subsidy. The usual method of accomplishing this 
has been through legislative enactment making the state society 
the agent of the state government in developing historical collec- 
tions and providing for publications. The governing board of 
trustees includes the governor and usually two other key state 
officials as ex officio members, or provides for appointment of a 
minority of the board by the governor. State funds are then 
legally appropriated for the use of the state society. A review of 
the history of several state societies reveals that this arrangement 
usually has been the result of a realization of state responsibility 
for assistance following the creation of privately organized socie- 
ties after the eastern model. The typical western state society 
dates back to the days of territorial status, indicating a lively his- 
torical interest upon the part of the pioneers. The cooperative 
arrangement with the later state government was a logical develop- 
ment and a most fortunate one for the future of state history. The 
emergence of these organizations early in the history of these 
states has given them an enviable position as depositories as well 
as leadership in the field of state historical publications. 

The distinguished State Historical Society of Wisconsin is typ- 
ical of the western contribution to state historical organization. 
Its Handbook reveals that its organization dates back to 1846, fol- 
lowing agitation during the territorial period. State officials were 
active in the organization from the beginning and a small state 
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appropriation was available. The governor, state treasurer and 
secretary of state are by statute members of the executive com- 
mittee of the Board of Trustees. Individual membership pro- 
vides a basic foundation for the society’s existence. All society 
holdings are held in trust for the state and the society is to all 
intents and purposes a branch of the state government. A major- 
ity of the local historical societies are members of the state society. 
The collections and work of the society and its distinguished lead- 
ers are too well known to need discussion. 

With minor modifications, this is the prevailing type of histor- 
ical organization among what might be termed the never western 
states. It has come to be regarded by a large proportion of those 
interested in such matters as the ideal type of state historical or- 
ganization. The advantages of freedom from any political or 
bureaucratic control are maintained, and yet the welcome bounty 
of funds from a state tax-filled treasury is assured. Of course 
this does not assure the historians that they will secure every- 
thing they desire—if indeed that is a goal which ever may be 
reached—but it is more promising today than a private source of 
income. It is apt to become even more important an advantage 
in the future with the present tendency toward the decline of pri- 
vate philanthropy. The arrangement has assured the presence of 
a very high type of personnel on the staffs of the societies. It is 
productive of a degree of regard for the public responsibility of 
the historical society which is sometimes lacking in the purely pri- 
vate organization. The library, archival and publications respon- 
sibilities of this type of society are apt to be well carried out. 
Individual membership and responsibility in society management 
and affairs is preserved with consequent assurance of a statewide 
interest in the historical program. 

It is with these varied types of statewide historical organiza- 
tion that the states attempt to promote their respective historical 
interests. It is evident that there is not too much unity of practice 
for the nation as a whole. In many cases there is apparent a 
distressing lack of codperation between the central or state agency 
and the various local groups. In those states where some type of 
state subsidy for historical work exists, it is evident from the 
comments of those in charge that there is a woeful inadequacy of 
funds. There are few states which have devoted satisfactory sums 
to the promotion of state history and not more than half a dozen 
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could be cited in any list of honorable mention for distinctive 
support. In at least one state, Nevada, such support has been 
entirely withdrawn in recent years. 

In view of the growing recognition of the value of state and 
local history as the foundation of the proper understanding of our 
national development, it must be said that much remains to be 
done to bring state and local historical agencies abreast of the 
times. A candid survey on a national scale does not leave one 
with a feeling of confidence that existing agencies as at present 
organized and conducted are capable of meeting satisfactorily the 
challenge presented and the new responsibilities imposed upon 
them. The historians of the United States need to give heed to 
this problem and devote serious attention to the upbuilding of these 
agencies if the needs of future historical writing and research are 
to be met. 

The most basic need is that of additional financial support. 
Ways and means of increasing endowments of the private societies 
must be discovered. State aid for historical publications and the 
maintenance of archives and museums is too niggardly and should 
be increased in a majority of states. The historical agencies are 
severely handicapped in meeting the responsibility placed upon 
them by lack of funds. This appears to be a problem especially 
in those states which do not possess a well developed state society. 
This would lead to the conclusion that a closer federation or union 
of local historians and agencies within the several states capable 
of calling to public attention the necessary financial needs of local 
history is advisable. It is reasonable to suppose that better support 
from either state legislatures or public contributions would be the 
result. 

It appears to the writer that few historical agencies realize the 
importance of promoting the use of state and local history in the 
public schools. In fact several representatives seem to feel that 
anything of this sort is futile and worthless. Nebraska is a shin- 
ing exception. Dr. Sheldon’s Nebraska Old and New is utilized 
as a text in the schools of the state. North Carolina, Ohio, New 
Mexico and Iowa have been somewhat active in considering this 
problem. The closer codperation of historical agencies with state 
education departments would be advisable. This does not mean 
that state history should take precedence over that of the United 
States in any state. It does mean that the demands of good citizen- 
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ship include some knowledge of state and local historical back- 
grounds. It is probable further that this approach to history will 
result in greater appreciation and a keener interest upon the part 
of school children and teachers who today regard it as dull and are 
relegating it to the background in the social studies program. 

Historical agencies should realize more fullly their public 
responsibilities. Societies should not be run for the benefit of a 
few or a limited area. It is up to the state and local historical 
society to arouse popular interest in history. Too many societies 
are literally shut-ins in dry and dusty buildings, which have never 
been visited by any large number of the citizenry. As a rule, the 
most difficult place for a stranger to locate anywhere is the his- 
torical building. This is not as it should be. A greater public 
service arousing public interest would certainly pay rich dividends 
in more private support and ultimately in public aid. A majority 
of societies and agencies need to cultivate a greater public knowl- 
edge of and appreciation for their services. 

It is a small wonder, however, that those who consider these 
problems meet with so little success in their solution. In every 
state where any considerable number of societies exist there should 
be some federated or associated agency to induce codoperative 
approach to these problems. A synthesis of historical activity is 
badly needed in most states. 

Furthermore, we need a synthesis of activity and thought on a 
national scale. There is need for some national association of 
those connected with this important field of work. The problems 
of those in charge of state or local historical work in California, 
Kansas, Maine, Alabama and Pennsylvania are much the same. 
Much of value in the exchange of ideas and information as to an 
approach to these matters could be gained from closer association 
of both individuals and organizations. 

If we accept the view that state and local history are a vital 
part of our national tradition, the need for a national approach to 
a consideration of the proper development of state and local his- 
torical agencies and programs is very real. Are we not now at a 
point where the codrdination and association of state and local 
historians and societies is an absolute necessity if those individuals 
and associations are to meet the responsibilities of the new history? 








WILLIAM PARSONS 
EASTON’S FIRST CITIZEN 


By A. D. Cuupsey, Jr. 


Easton, Pennsylvania 


HE Easton Public Library was built on land which was 
formerly the graveyard of the German Reformed Church. It 
was the oldest burial ground in Easton. With one exception, the 
remains of all those whose graves could be identified were re- 
moved. One grave was allowed to remain and over it the citizens 
of Easton erected a tomb. On its flat marble slab is this inscrip- 
tion: 
WILLIAM PARSONS, Esq., 
Born, May 6, 1701. 
Died, December 22, 1757. 
He rocked Easton in her cradle and watched of 
her infant footsteps with paternal solicitude.* 


This is a very pretty sentiment, but the expression “paternal 
solicitude” is subject to contradiction. 

William Parsons was a native of England. There he served his 
apprenticeship and learned the trade of a shoemaker. With his 
trade fully mastered, he sailed for America and settled in Phila- 
delphia some time before he reached his majority. At once he 
opened a shop of his own and soon established a paying business. 
He was married in Philadelphia, in the year 1722, to Johanna 
Christiana Zeidig. Her father was a gloomy pietist, who, in com- 
mon with others of that school of theology, shunned all worldly 
amusements. 

Parsons was industrious and ambitious. He was fond of read- 
ing and in his spare moments read all the books he could secure. 
His greatest interest lay in mathematics and he solved many vexing 
problems while bending over his last, fashioning the dainty slipper 
for a daughter of one of his customers or clogs for a servant in 
the same household. 


1 The date of death given on the tomb is incorrect. Parsons died December 


17, 1757 
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In 1727 Benjamin Franklin formed the Junto. This club for 
mutual improvement met every Friday evening. Franklin drew 
up the rules and regulations. These required that each member, 
in his turn, should propound a question on moral, political, or 
natural philosophy, following which there would be discussion by 
the members. Once every three months, each member presented 
an original essay on any subject whatsoever. 

Among the members of this somewhat select organization was 
William Parsons. Franklin in his autobiography says: “William 
Parsons, bred a shoemaker, but, loving reading, had acquired a 
considerable share of mathematics, which he first studied with a 
view of astrology, and afterwards laught at it.” 

Just how intellectual these Friday night discussions may have 
been we have no way of telling. The subjects selected indicate 
that no topic was too difficult or too complicated for the members 
to undertake. Most of the political and philosophical subjects 
could well be debated today, such as: 


Is self-interest the rudder that steers mankind, the uni- 
versal monarch, to whom all are tributaries? 


Can any one form of government suit all mankind? 


Is it consistent with the principles of liberty in a free 
government to punish a man as a libeller when he speaks 
the truth? 


In 1730 Franklin suggested that the members of the Junto pool 
their books and thus make available a fair-sized library for the use 
of their organization. Franklin soon broadened this plan and 
proposed a subscription library. Accordingly, on November 8, 
1731, the directors, hand-picked by Franklin, and including Wil- 
liam Parsons, met and elected a treasurer and secretary. The 
price of a share in the library was placed at forty shillings, and 
ten shillings was established as the amount of the annual dues. 
With the money thus raised, an order for books was placed in 
London. In October, 1732 the books arrived. There were about 
one hundred volumes in all. William Parsons helped unpack the 
trunk with considerable satisfaction. No doubt he stopped to 
admire and thumb through Dechall’s Euclid, L’Hospital’s Conic 
Sections, Ozanam’s Course of Mathematics in five volumes, and 
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Keil’s Astronomical Lectures. As a director, Parsons may have 
had a hand in the selection of these mathematical works. 

On March 4, 1734 William Parsons was elected librarian. He 
was to attend the library on Saturday of each week from four 
o'clock in the afternoon until eight in the evening. His salary was 
set at six pounds per annum. Rules for the duties of the librarian 
and the operation of the library were made as occasion required. 
Slumber in the reading room was deemed to occasion a loud and 
objectionable noise and instructions were issued, that “if any per- 
son hath to be awakened twice he shall be requested to leave.” 

The proprietaries of the province granted a charter to the 
library and on May 3, 1742 fifty-three subscribing members, in- 
cluding Parsons, signed a document formally accepting the charter 
in the name of “The Library Company of Philadelphia,” by which 
name the institution is still known. 

In 1743 Benjamin Franklin organized the American Philosoph- 
ical Society which was “formed of virtuosi or ingenious men, re- 
siding in the several colonies.” William Parsons not only qualified 
for this exclusively intellectual organization but, at Franklin’s 
solicitation, became a charter member. 

During the period between the years 1730 and 1745, Parsons 
led a very active life. In addition to the time which he devoted to 
his literary, educational, and political organizations he carried on 
his trade as a shoemaker, conducted a wholesale general mer- 
chandise business, continued his studies, and became a practicing 
surveyor. 

His first professional surveys were made in 1730, and by 1734 
he was quite active in this line of work. His ability attracted the 
attention of Richard Peters, who was in charge of the land office, 
with the result that in August, 1741 he was appointed surveyor 
general of the province. 

The domestic life of William Parsons was not a happy one. By 
temperament he and his wife were entirely unfitted for each other. 
Mrs. Parsons inherited the gloomy outlook of the pietists. Her 
restless, morbidly religious craving could not be satisfied. At 
times she became despondent. In her search for spiritual peace 
she joined each new sect with which she came in contact. First she 
joined the Dunkers, by whom she was immersed. Then she became 
affiliated with the French Prophets. Not finding peace with them 
she became a Separatist. George Whitefield’s preaching caught 
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her fancy for a time. Then came the Moravians and here at last 
she found that peace of mind and heart for which she had been 
yearning so long. 

Parsons was a Lutheran, but he was not an active church mem- 
ber. His industry, study, social life, and public activities were 
guided by his great ambition to succeed in a worldly way. He 
could not understand his wife’s religious melancholy, and she was 
entirely unsympathetic to his desires. Many rumors and false 
statements had been circulated about the Moravians. At that time 
they were not looked upon with favor by those men in the province 
whose friendship Parsons wished to cultivate. Fearful that his 
wife would join their church and that thus he might lose the 
friendship of persons of influence, he forbade her and his six 
children to attend their services. This order was accompanied by 
a threat that disobedience to his command would result in his 
leaving them. 

In 1745, when he found that he could not control the religious 
activities of his family, he put his threat into effect. Forsaking 
his wife, he took the two youngest children Grace and Sarah, aged 
nine and seven, to his plantation on the Swatara Creek in the Blue 
Mountains, about thirty-five miles northwest of the present city 
of Reading. Parsons and his wife were never reunited. 

Due to the sedentary life of a shoemaker led during his early 
years, his constitution was not rugged enough to withstand the 
rigors and hardships connected with the office of surveyor general. 
His health failed. His troubles were not helped by the fact that 
his official residence was in Philadelphia and his actual residence 
was now in the wilderness on the frontier eighty miles from his 
office. In poor health, and away from his friends and the scenes 
of his triumphs and successes, he saw his plans and ambitions 
crumble before him, a hopeless wreck. In his depressed state of 
mind, he blamed the Moravians for all his troubles and came to 
look upon them with intense bitter hatred. 

In 1748, he was compelled to resign the office of surveyor gen- 
eral. His weakened constitution could no longer withstand the 
- strain of the work. So he now moved with his two children to 
Lancaster, where through his friendship with Benjamin Franklin, 
Richard Peters, and members of the proprietary party, he secured 
commissions as justice, prothonotary, register of wills, and recorder 
of deeds, for Lancaster county. 
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Parsons, a native Englishman, had spent the best years of his 
life in Philadelphia with English friends and acquaintances and 
where there were relatively few Germans. He did not care for 
the characteristics of the predominately German population of 
Lancaster county. Perhaps this feeling was intensified by the 
fact that his wife was a German. Whatever the cause, he came 
to despise the Germans. In a letter, written in a sarcastic vein, 
he says: “The world has ever been changing, even this new world 
has taken a great turn of late and now we must acknowledge that 
the earth with the fullness thereof belongs to the Dutch, at least 
they think so.” 

His fondness for surveying continued and, when his health per- 
mitted, he undertook work of this nature. As early as 1743, Par- 
sons had some direct correspondence with Thomas Penn in regard 
to a proposed town on the Schuylkill. This correspondence con- 
tinued until 1748, when a final plan was accepted and Parsons 
laid out a town which was given the name of Reading. Parsons 
continued his private work as a surveyor, and now and then 
undertook work of a public nature. One of his most important 
surveys was the establishment of the southern boundary of the 
“three lower counties,” now the state of Delaware. 

Our interest in the establishment of the dividing line between 
the present states of Maryland and Delaware starts with the year 
1750 when the province of Maryland and “the three lower 
counties” appointed commissioners to establish this boundary, and 
the Penn commissioners selected William Parsons as their chief 
surveyor and clerk. The commissioners, their surveyors and 
clerks met at Newcastle, where Parsons and his assistants surveyed 
the town to find its exact center. At night they established a true 
meridian by the use of a plumb line, a candle swung from the 
court house steeple and observations on the last star in the tail 
of the Little Bear. 

The commissioners could not agree upon any of the points 
which necessarily arose and they adjourned. As a result of this 
disagreement, the surveyors decided to run the southern line of 
the lower counties. This was to be a due west line, starting from 
the extreme eastern point of Cape Henlopen. This work was 
started on December 20. Due to the disagreeable weather, the 
work was temporarily stopped. In April, 1751 the survey was 
resumed, and completed on June 15 of that year. While the 
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Maryland commissioners had their own engineers, William Par- 
sons, the chief surveyor for the Penns, was the dominating head 
of the combined forces. Thus the southern line of the present 
state of Delaware was established by the former Philadelphia 
shoemaker. 

On March 11, 1752, the northern or wilderness part of Bucks 
was taken to form a new county which was named Northampton. 
At the same time, Easton, a town which did not yet exist except 
in the mind of Thomas Penn, was named the county seat. It now 
became necessary to lay out the town, establish courts, and select 
the various county officials. Thomas Penn also required a repre- 
sentative in the new town and county. Richard Peters, in looking 
over the possibilities, decided that William Parsons was the one 
man who could satisfactorily perform these functions. 

Parsons was not enthusiastic over the prospect, but out of a 
sense of duty to the proprietaries and to please his friend Richard 
Peters he reluctantly accepted. The appointment was a happy one 
for all concerned, with the possible exception of the appointee. 
His ability as a surveyor, coupled with his experience at Reading, 
eminently qualified him as a town planner. His services as justice, 
and in the various offices at Lancaster fitted him for the same 
positions in Northampton County. His seven years as surveyor 
general and the consequent contact with Richard Peters and the 
land office of the province made him an admirable representative 
of the Penns. Thomas Penn, in writing to Peters, said: “You will 
please let William Parsons know the satisfaction we have in his 
appointment, on whose prudence we shall very much depend in the 
settlement and good government of the town.” 

On May 7, 1752 William Parsons and Nicholas Scull left Phila- 
delphia for the Forks of the Delaware with instructions to lay out 
a town at the confluence of the Delaware and Lehigh rivers. Par- 
sons carried commissions issued by Governor Hamilton the day be- 
fore, appointing him prothonotary, clerk of the orphan’s court, 
and recorder of deeds for the new county. It took two weeks to 
lay out the town, but Scull returned to Philadelphia before the 
work was completed. It was under the direction of Parsons, who 
had been appointed a justice, that the first court was organized 
and held in June, 1752. 

The ferry rights across the Delaware at Easton had been granted 
to David Martin. After his death, the title became vested in 
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Richard Peters who held it in trust for the Penns. Peters leased 
the ferry to Parsons at a very nominal rental. Nathaniel Vernon 
held a lease from Martin and this lease was binding on Martin’s 
heirs, successors, and assigns. So when Parsons tried to remove 
Vernon he found himself involved in a law suit. Much to his 
chagrin Parsons lost this court action and Vernon retained pos- 
session of the ferry. The animosity engendered resulted in many 
suits with each party alternately taking the part of plaintiff and 
defendant. 

The few scattered houses and taverns in Easton had hardly 
taken on the appearance of a village when the inhabitants realized 
that they were destitute of ministers and schoolmasters. No edu- 
cational facilities had been planned for their children, who were 
likely to grow up without the knowledge and benefit of the “blessed 
gospel.”” A fund of £20,000 had been raised in Europe for edu- 
cational purposes in the provinces. In 1754 the poor Germans in 
and about Easton addressed a petition to the trustees of this fund, 
praying for the means to erect a schoolhouse and to secure the 
services of a schoolmaster. 

The petition was given to William Parsons who in turn sent 
the paper to Richard Peters. His letter of transmittal was gen- 
erally sympathetic, but he recommended that the petitioners not be 
permitted to contribute to the schoolhouse fund for, he wrote: 
“They are so perverse and quarrelsome in all their affairs that I 
am sometimes ready to query with myself whether it be man or 
beast that the generous benefactors are about to civilize. . . . I will 
not be negligent in whatever the Trustees may desire, though it 
seems to me like attempting to wash a blackamoor white.” The 
trustees granted the request of the “poor Germans” and donated 
the large sum of thirty pounds to the cause. William Parsons, 
with five others, was appointed to the local board to handle this 
contribution and manage the school. Either Parsons assumed the 
duties of the board, or their lack of interest thrust these duties 
upon him, for he became in every sense the superintendent of 
Easton’s first school. 

This school was in part a charity school. Not, however, as we 
understand the term nor, to his credit, as William Parsons under- 
stood it. It was the intention of those who could well afford to 
pay for the tuition of their children, and who had contributed to 
the construction of the building, that their children should receive 
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free tuition, but that the poor Germans, who could ill afford any 
charge should pay for the privilege of having their children edu- 
cated. Strange as it may seem, the Philadelphia trustees held the 
same views. William Parsons, in defense of his principles was 
compelled to defend the position of the poor. The mere fact that 
the poor happened to be the despised Germans did not deter him 
from championing their cause. However, the situation gave him 
some satisfaction, for his personal enemy, Nathaniel Vernon, had 
several children in the school for whose tuition he refused to pay. 
The very frank letter which Parsons wrote to the authorities in 
Philadelphia, on this subject, affords us an insight into his char- 
acter which we otherwise could not have. The following is taken 
from his letter: “When I proposed to Mr. Vernon his paying 
something to the Master I acted from judgment and a principle 
of equality and justice. When Mr. Smith signified the minds of 
the Honorable Trustees to me I acted in obedience thereto in 
violation of principle and judgment, for their will was a law to 
me... . If the original intention of the society was that the children 
of English parents should receive the benefits of the charity school 
freely and that the poor Germans should pay for it, then the school 
at Easton is upon a right establishment, otherwise it is not.” He 
accused Mr. Smith and the other trustees of partiality and added: 
“IT am very willing and desirous that the world may have an 
opportunity of judging which of us have acted with partiality.” 
How this first school rumpus turned out is not known. Let us 
hope that William Parsons was able to maintain his position. 
Parsons undoubtedly considered his lot in Easton an unhappy 
one. He was living in the midst of the Germans and Moravians 
and his official duties threw him into personal contact with them. 
From Parsons’ own statement we know that he did not get along 
well with the principal citizens of the town and county. He com- 
plained to Richard Peters that he could have no idea of the wicked 
men with whom he was entangled. He called Nathaniel Vernon a 
monster and a villain. He accused Vernon and Gordon of plan- 
ning to make his task in Easton an uneasy one. Jasper Scull, he 
said, was a rash indiscreet man, and he distrusted John Jones of 
Bethlehem. Chapman, Jennings, Gordon, Vernon, Scull, and 
Jones were all “wicked men,” and he had no respect for James 
Burnside who defeated him for the Assembly. In a letter to 
Peters he expressed the fear that he might have “incurred the 
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imputation of being peevish and vindictive,” which he stated “truly 
can’t justly be imputed to me.” A suspicion of its truth no doubt 
prompted the denial. 

Parsons had his friends, but they were not numerous. Of three 
we are sure: Timothy Horsfield, Richard Peters, and Benjamin 
Franklin. In the course of his life at Easton, he became fond of 
Horsfield and named him one of the executors of his will. His 
friendship with Benjamin Franklin is herein fully shown. Richard 
Peters in a letter to Parsons in November of 1754, says: “Pray 
let me know how you are and if possible I will come and pay you 
a visit, for no man loves you more or desires your welfare with a 
more sincere wish than I do.” 

The life of William Parsons in the first three years after the 
founding of Easton was filled with political squabbles, personal 
and religious animosities, business troubles, ill health, and bitter 
disappointment. However, his tribulations in this period were 
trivial compared with the burden he carried for the next two years, 
the last two years of his life. 


The defeat of Colonel Washington in the summer of 1754 and 
of General Braddock in the summer of 1755 by the French and 
Indians, caused the Delaware and Shawnee Indians to ally them- 
selves with the French and to institute barbarous and relentless 
warfare on the frontier. It is not necessary to draw upon our 
imagination to picture the dreadful conditions existing along the 
frontier in the year 1755. Richard Peters describes them in a 
letter to Thomas Penn: “almost all the women and children, over 
the Susquehanna, have left their habitations and the roads are full 
of starved, naked, indigent multitudes, who but the other day lived 
with comfort and satisfaction.” 


As the Indian raids spread toward the northeast, the same condi- 
tions became prevalent in Northampton county. With the Gnaden- 
heutten massacre the exodus from the Blue Mountains and their 
foothills received an impetus to which Peters’ description fails to 
do justice. Bethlehem, Nazareth, Friedenthal, and Easton became 
havens of refuge. William Parsons realized he had been sent to 
Easton to help build and to develop the town. He knew his 
responsibility to the proprietaries and, with intense loyalty and 
unassuming bravery, he stood like a rock and watched the human 
flood pass through Easton and on to safety. But his daughter 
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Grace, whose well-being was of first importance to him, he sent 
to Philadelphia. 

The authorities of Northampton county were without guns, 
powder and lead. There was neither food for the destitute nor 
funds with which to secure it, and the melancholy Parsons sank 
to the very depths of despair. His constant letters kept the au- 
thorities in Philadelphia in touch with the situation, but his appeals 
for aid remained unanswered. In this dreadful situation he wrote 
to his friend Benjamin Franklin. His faith was not misplaced. In 
his reply Franklin told him “that an act is passed granting sixty 
thousand pounds chiefly for defence of the province. . . . I have 
... procured and sent up ... a chest of arms, containing fifty and 
five loose, fifty five guns in all, of which twenty five are for 
Easton, and thirty to be disposed of to such persons nearest danger 
on the frontier, who are without arms and unable to pay. . . . By 
the same wagon we send twenty guns for Lehigh Township, and 
ten to Bethlehem to the Moravian Brethren.” 

Ten days later, Franklin again wrote Parsons and informed him 
that he and Mr. Hamilton were leaving Philadelphia on the follow- 
ing Thursday to visit him at Easton, in order to ascertain at first 
hand the true state of affairs in the hinterland. He concluded: 
“TI enclose you twenty pounds toward buying meal and meat for 
the poor fugitives, that take refuge with you. Be of good courage, 
and God will guide you. Your friends will never desert you.” 


Parsons had received some lead and powder and with Franklin’s 
assurance of guns and militia he must have experienced a certain 
relief, although it is quite unlikely that he saw any silver lining 
to the clouds which hung so heavily over the Forks of the Dela- 
ware. True to his word, Franklin left Philadelphia on Thursday, 
December 18, 1755. Some time the following Saturday, he and 
his company rode over the crest of the hill at John Street in 
Easton and descended into the forlorn village. It must have been 
a comforting sight to the residents as the little cavalcade rode into 
town. The Moravian guide, William Edmonds, led the procession. 
Then came the rather portly Franklin, the fastidious Hamilton, 
the Quaker garbed Joseph Fox, and Franklin’s son, William, 
dressed in the scarlet uniform of a grenadier. They were ac- 
companied by a rather motley troop of cavalry led by Captain 
James McLaughlin. 
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The report had been circulated that the Indians intended to 
attack and burn Bethlehem on Christmas eve. Added to the 
suffering of the refugees and the great fear of the citizens of 
Easton, the probabilities of the burning of Bethlehem cast terror 
among the people. It was in this atmosphere of gloom that Frank- 
lin, Hamilton, Fox, and Parsons gathered on Christmas Eve to 
discuss the situation. If there was any sign of cheer in this 
gathering it must have come from Franklin, certainly not from 
Parsons. When the dawn of Christmas day found Bethlehem still 
safe and the rangers had made no report of Indian hostility, the 
citizens took on new courage. Before Franklin left Easton with 
his party, he commissioned Parsons a major and placed him in 
charge of the troops in Northampton county. 

In the summer of 1756, the first Indian conference at Easton 
was held. As far as the official records are concerned, Parsons 
appears to have taken little or no part. However, the demands 
made upon him, due to the unsettled conditions of the county and 
the staging of the treaties at Easton, were a burden which, coupled 
with his ill health, undoubtedly hastened his death. 

It was a duty which fell upon him, as a representative of the 
proprietaries, to see that the settlers who had fled from their 
habitations and were temporarily living in Easton or merely pass- 
ing through were fed, housed, and clothed. Ina small community, 
struggling for its own existence, with poor accommodations and 
few houses, and with funds insufficient even to pay for the services 
of a messenger to carry their communications to Philadelphia, this 
was a hopeless task. The lean, haggard, and careworn women 
who, with numerous ill clad, shivering children, dragged them- 
selves into the village, were a pitiable sight. We must assume 
that Parsons handled this dreadful situation in a capable manner 
for there are no records of any deaths from exposure or lack of 
sufficient food to keep body and soul together. Parsons drew on 
his own funds for this purpose and in one of his letters stated 
that he had expended what little cash he had. 

The Indians who attended the conference were troublesome and 
it was necessary to police the town. This too was Parsons’ job. 
He was now major of the local militia and had charge of the men 
stationed in Easton. It must have been a trying situation for any 
slight untoward incident would have provoked the white men or 
the red men to attack, with a resulting catastrophe which would 
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have had an unpredictable effect upon the Indians, and might 
have changed the final outcome of the French and Indian War. 

The Indians, who were constantly drunk, were not the only 
cause of worry. Of the farmers, still living in the vicinity of the 
town, Parsons said: “our rude neighboring farmers when they 
come to town seldom leave it sober . . . and it will be necessary 
to have two sentries to keep off one of those headstrong drunken 
Dutchmen from the Indians.” His opinion of the citizens of 
Easton was not much better. Of them he wrote: “Many of the 
town people are very ignorant and indiscrete and will with diffi- 
culty be brought to behave to the Indians as they should.” 

With all the trouble due to the Indian uprising, and the hold- 
ing of the conference at Easton, Parsons still had his regular 
duties to look after. His offices as justice, clerk of the orphans’ 
court, prothonotary, and recorder of deeds made heavy demands 
upon his time. During part of this period he was also county 
treasurer. As major of the county militia he visited the frontier 
forts. All the troubles of a hastily organized militia, poorly 
drilled, ill equipped, and without discipline, were thrust upon him. 
He presided at court martials and acted as quartermaster and com- 
missary of the county troops. He carried on all the official cor- 
respondence with Philadelphia and Bethlehem. With all this he 
found time to do some surveying and occasionally visited his plan- 
tation on the Swatara Creek. 

While Parsons’ health continued to fail, his outlook on life 
greatly improved. His five years at Easton in close contact with 
the Moravians had changed his opinion of this denomination. 
His prejudice disappeared and his contacts with them became most 
cordial. He now realized why his wife and his children had em- 
braced their faith. The cause of his separation from his family 
was thus removed. “Time had cured the wounds which reason 
failed to heal.” His health continued to fail and he realized that 
his end was near. Overtaken by remorse, he sent a message from 
his death bed to his wife and children, asking them to come to 
him. His pathetic appeal to his wife came too late for her to 
reach his bed side. However, his daughters, Grace and Molly, 
then living in Bethlehem, reached Easton in time to receive his 
blessing and to hear him acknowledge his error and pay tribute to 
the Moravian brethren. 
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On December 17, 1757 William Parsons died. At his request, 
Rev. Jacob Rogers of the Moravian Church, the husband of his 
daughter Molly, conducted the funeral services. He was buried 
in Easton in the little graveyard on top of the hill. The remains 
of this pioneer, who served the Philadelphia library as librarian 
for twelve years, now rest in front of the Easton library near the 
books which he loved so well. 

In his will Parsons made numerous bequests. Among them 
was one of two hundred pounds to the Academy of Philadelphia 
for the benefit of needy scholars. This academy grew into the 
University of Pennsylvania. The residue of his estate he left to 
his wife and after her death to his children. Since his debts and 
bequests absorbed his entire estate, his wife received nothing. 
Hugh Roberts, a contemporary, in speaking of Parsons’ gift 
to the Academy said that he had “bequeathed more than his estate 
. . . to raise a fame after death which he had the unhappiness to 
fail gaining in the conduct of life.” 

Three years after Parsons’ death, Thomas Penn stated in a 
letter to Richard Peters: “I do not remember what you wrote 
about Mr. Parsons, am sorry he died poor... . I do not remember 
he moved to Easton on our account. . . . However what services 
you employed him in should be paid for and if you... think he 
ought to be allowed One Hundred Pounds, let it be paid him.” 
Cold! Austere!! 

Benjamin Franklin was in London when he heard of Parsons’ 
death. On February 16, 1758, he wrote to his wife: “I regret 
the loss of my friend Parsons. Death begins to make breaches 
in the little junto of old friends, that he had long forborne, and 
it must be expected he will soon pick us all off one after another.” 
He also wrote to Hugh Roberts: “Two of the former members 
of the Junto you tell me are departed this life: Potts and Par- 
sons. Odd characters both of them. Parsons a wise man, that 
often acted foolishly; Potts a wit, that seldom acted wisely. If 
enough were the means to make a man happy, one had always 
the means of happiness, without ever enjoying the thing; the 
other had always the thing without ever possessing the means. 
Parsons, even in his prosperity, always fretting; Potts in the midst 
of his poverty, ever laughing. It seems, then, that happiness in 
this life rather depends on internals than externals; and that, be- 
sides the natural effects of wisdom and virtue, vice and folly, 
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there is such a thing as a happy or unhappy constitution. They 
were both our friends and loved us, so, peace to their shades. 
They had their virtues as well as their foibles; they were both 
honest men, and that alone, as the world goes, is one of the 
greatest of characters. They were old acquaintances in whose 
company I formerly enjoyed a great deal of pleasure, and I can 
not think of losing them without concern and regret.” 

William Parsons did rock the swaddling clothed Easton in its 
cradle and he did guide its tottering infant footsteps, but he had 
no love for the new-born village. For the successful accomplish- 
ment of this difficult and, to him, distasteful task, the citizens of 
Easton honor his memory. He was a faithful agent of the Penns, 
and an acknowledgment of his loyalty and unselfish devotion to 
the interest of the proprietaries is a tribute to his memory much 
greater than the words cut in the cold marble slab which marks 
his grave. 














PERIPATETIC SEMINARS! 


By C. STaAnToN BELFouR 
University of Pittsburgh 


HE summer historical tours conducted jointly by the His- 

torical Society of Western Pennsylvania and the University 
of Pittsburgh Summer Sessions are an example of codperation in 
community service. Both agencies serve the Upper Ohio Valley. 
The University and the Society desire to increase and diffuse 
knowledge of the history of Western Pennsylvania and the Alle- 
gheny Plateau. Both have their formal types of activity: instruc- 
tion, research, and the organization of knowledge. Each would 
fall short of its objective if no attempt were made to disseminate 
knowledge. Neither is content to rely on the printed page as the 
sole means of reaching the region it serves. Hence, the informal 
type of activity supplements or augments the public service of both 
the Society and the University. For many years both have co- 
operated in meetings, conferences, and the writing of local his- 
tory. They are not only neighbors, but also the personnel of 
both agencies frequently includes the same individuals. Indeed, 
it is difficult to delineate the separate roles of each in many of 
the undertakings of both as they relate to local history. 

The idea of an historical tour was imported from Minnesota, 
although the Western Pennsylvania tours follow a different pattern. 
When Dr. Solon J. Buck became director of the Western Penn- 
sylvania Historical Society, he transplanted the Minnesota idea 
to the Upper Ohio Valley. Since summer is the natural time for 
outings, and since many adult students were in summer residence 
at the University, the Summer Session Division was the logical 
University administrative unit to codperate with the Society. 
Furthermore, at the University of Pittsburgh the Summer Ses- 
sions are directed by the same administrators who conduct the 


2The Historical Tours of Western Pennsylvania have been planned and 
directed by Messrs. Franklin Holbrook, John W. Harpster, or Frank B. 
Sessa for the Historical Society, with the writer who represented the Uni- 
versity. Narrative accounts of each tour are printed in the Western 
Pennsylvania Historical Magazine. 
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University Extension Division and, accordingly, the University’s 
activities afield are fully appreciated. 

The Minnesota plan of summer historical tours involves trans- 
portation of the group from St. Paul to a distant point, without 
stops en route. At the terminus, a meeting is held where scholarly 
papers are read. The Western Pennsylvania plan has developed 
along different lines, notably featuring frequent stops, more travel, 
and informal addresses. 

Since 1932, the year of the first tour, eight pilgrimages to the 
towns and cities of Western Pennsylvania have been conducted. 
All of the western counties, save one, have been visited. In addi- 
tion, there have been excursions to West Virginia, Ohio, and New 
York. More than 2,500 miles of touring have been experienced. 
Thousands of persons interested in history have been reached and 
dozens of communities have been awakened or re-awakened to 
the possibilities of local historical activities. 


The time and travel schedule of the tours follows this scheme: 


1. The dates are the second week-end in July, mid-summer, 
when weather conditions are best. 

2. The tour begins Friday at 1:00 P. M. and concludes late 
Saturday evening. 

3. There are three termini which are larger towns with ade- 
quate hotel facilities for dinner meetings and overnight ac- 
commodations, or satisfactory roadside inns. 

4. On Friday the itinerary is from Pittsburgh to some town 
not more than 100 miles distant. Not more than four stops 
are made en route. At the terminus an evening dinner meet- 
ing is held and an overnight stop is made. 

5. The Saturday forenoon schedule includes travel from the 
first to the second terminus, a distance less than 100 miles, 
with not more than three stops. At the second terminus a 
noon luncheon meeting is held. In the afternoon another run 
of less than 100 miles is made, with several stops en route 
to the third terminus. Here the tour ends with a second eve- 
ning dinner meeting. 

6. The participants usually remain overnight Saturday, because 
they are frequently 150 miles from Pittsburgh. Occasionally, 
the third terminus may be in closer proximity to Pittsburgh 
so that a return trip can be made late Saturday night. At the 
end of the tour no attempt is made to keep the group together, 
other than to suggest alternate routes home. Those partici- 
pating return as individuals. 
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An outline of the eight tours (see page 106) will serve to show 
how this schedule operates and the places visited. 

The tours are planned in the early spring of each year. Objec- 
tives include an itinerary involving three terminal places in the 
service area of the Upper Ohio Valley. The criteria applied are 
distances from Pittsburgh and between the respective points, their 
importance historically, their size, and hotel accommodations. 
Stops en route and places to be noted are projected later when 
more information is available. Key individuals are sought to 
organize the local committees. This function is sometimes very 
difficult, although in every community there are one or more per- 
sons with sufficient historical and civic aptitudes to be willing to 
promote the local work of organization. 

In mid-June the tour directors make a two-day scouting trip. 
Each mile of the tour is traversed with minute observations con- 
cerning traffic problems, hotel facilities, roadside stops, scenic 
views, places of interest, old houses, cemeteries—in short, every 
item worth noting on the mimeographed “Baedeker” which will 
be given to each tourist. The directors also confer with the local 
people who are in charge of the dinner and luncheon meetings. 
No detail is overlooked. Time for unloading and travel is care- 
fully scheduled. Traffic congestion in the larger towns and stops 
on the highway are considered. Overnight parking facilities for 
the automobiles are planned. Frequently, the local committees 
urge longer sojourns than the tour can afford. It is also some- 
times necessary to eliminate certain side-trips due to the condi- 
tion of dirt roads in July, changes in time (daylight and standard), 
and other conditioning factors. 

A straight line or the best highway is not the shortest distance 
for traveling on an historical tour. Many back or side roads have 
been traversed to visit such places as the Reed House and the 
Lemoyne Crematory in Washington county, the Washington 
marker in Butler county, the St. Clair cabin site on Laurel Hill, 
the Meason House in Fayette county, views of the Allegheny 
River at Brady’s Bend and near Oil City, Cook’s Forest, the 
South Fork Dam near Johnstown, the Baker Mansion at 
Altoona, Dunbar’s Camp, traces of old trails, sites of Virginia 
court houses, e¢ al. 

Important to the success and safety of these meanders are the 
police escorts: local, state, and out-of-state. The motorcade may 
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consist of as many as seventy cars with good, bad, and indifferent 
“pilots.” En route it resembles a great caterpillar, traveling up and 
down the terrain of the Allegheny Plateau and the Upper Ohio 
Valley. In eight years there have been no accidents, due mainly 
to careful planning and police protection. Usually state police 
cars or motorcycles precede and follow the motorcade. In the 
larger towns the local police serve as additional escorts. The 
motorcade always has the right of way. Historical tourists know 
not the meaning of red lights, through-stop signs, nor one-way 
streets. The ignorant pedestrians usually gape with the remark: 
“What funeral is this?” Sirens shriek as the caravan of cars 
enters and leaves the metropolis with all the neatness and dispatch 
accorded visiting potentates. 
Each tour has a theme. In summary these have been: 


1932 Washington’s Tour of 1753 

1933 The Whiskey Insurrection 

1934 The Forbes Road 

1935 Johnstown Flood and Portage Railroad 
1936 The Oil and Lumber Industries 

1937 The French and Indian War 

1938 Transportation in the Ohio Valley 
1939 The Allegheny Valley 


Of course, each tour has side excursions which focus immediate 
historical attention on points of interest remote from the theme. 
There have been many special features in the Western Penn- 
sylvania historical tours. Colleges have been visited, including 
Allegheny and Washington and Jefferson, and the State Teachers 
Colleges at Clarion and Indiana. The court houses at Greensburg, 
Butler, and Ebensburg have collections worth inspecting or served 
as meeting places for short talks. The old cemeteries have not 
been neglected in the tours, such as those at the Hill Church near 
Canonsburg, the Presbyterian burial ground at Hollidaysburg, 
and the Indian mound at Marietta, Ohio. The directors have been 
conscious of the “outing” feature and never miss opportunities to 
schedule or note fine views of the landscape. Fire towers have 
been climbed and many high points visited. Frequent stops have 
been made at monuments and markers erected to commemorate 
happenings of yesteryear. The tourists have also stood on the 
sites of many unmarked points of interest. State and national 
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parks at Titusville, Laurel Hill, Bushy Run, and Fort Necessity 
have been visited. Old houses and early architecture always re- 
ceive considerable attention. The trip by boat to Blennerhassett 
Island, near Parkersburg, West Virginia, will always be remem- 
bered by those who made that journey. The Cornplanter Indian 
Reservation ceremonies near Warren were another special feature. 

The dinner and luncheon meetings have included formal papers, 
short addresses, and remarks by scholars, civic officials, and those 
interested in local history. The earliest tours featured several 
speakers, while the later ones have been limited to a single address 
or paper. Those in charge soon discovered that long, “drag-out” 
sessions are not conducive to one’s comfort when combined with 
touring. At each meeting the tourists are welcomed by mayors, 
burgesses, judges, or prominent citizens. Responses are made by 
representatives of the Society or University. The speakers may 
or may not be professional historians. Experience has proved 
that many able addresses can be delivered by those who are not 
professors of history. Many distinguished Pennsylvanians have 
been speakers for the summer tours. 

In another year the University and the Historical Society will 
have completed their summer extension activities in the survey of 
local history. The success of these tours will probably warrant 
revisiting some of the sites covered hurriedly in the earlier tours. 
Those of us west of the mountains believe that the same idea and 
mechanics of focusing attention on the local history of other 
Pennsylvania counties and regions can be applied by other his- 
torical agencies jointly with other colleges and universities. 








NEWS AND COMMENT 
By S. K. Stevens 


Historian, Pennsylvania Historical Commission 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 


It has been the custom of the Association to hold the midyear 
meeting of the Council in connection with the annual meeting of 
the Pennsylvania Federation of Historical Societies. This means 
that the Council meeting for 1940 will be held on the evening of 
April 10, preceding the Federation assembly on the following day. 

President Gipson has announced the appointment of a standing 
Committee on Publications to lay down policies regarding all 
publications, present and prospective, of the Association. Mem- 
bership is staggered to provide a continuity of ideas and policy. Dr. 
Gipson feels that the work of this committee will be of very great 
importance in determining the publications program. The com- 
mittee will consider the formulation of policies and make recom- 
mendations concerning the development of the magazine. It will 
also consider the possibility and form of such other publications 
as may be within the means of the Association. Dr. Richard H. 
Shryock of the University of Pennsylvania will act as chairman. 
Dr. A. E. Martin will serve with Dr. Shryock for five years. Other 
appointments include Dr. J. Orin Oliphant and Dr. Amos E. 
Ettinger, four years; Mr. S. K. Stevens and Dr. James A. Barnes, 
three years; Dr. Thomas E. Drake and Dr. Paul H. Giddens, two 
years; Mr. John C. Miller and Mr. J. Bennett Nolan, one year. 
Dr. Arthur C. Bining will serve ea officio. 

It is our understanding that the Association has not abandoned 
consideration of the projected documentary history of Pennsyl- 
vania. We are informed that a resolution endorsing the project 
and proposing a codperative consideration of the problem with 
the Pennsylvania Historical Commission has been adopted by the 
committee which had the matter under consideration. Many feel 
that such a project would be extremely worth while. There can 
be little doubt but that one of the principal hindrances to a wider 
use of state history in Pennsylvania schools is the absence of 
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suitable material. A series of the type proposed could go a long 
way toward remedying this situation. It would be a splendid sup- 
plement to other publications projects of advantage to Pennsyl- 
vania history which are also under consideration in other quarters. 

The third annual history conference sponsored by the Depart- 
ment of History of Pennsylvania State College and the Associa- 
tion will be held late in April. Plans for the meeting are being 
worked out and those interested in further information should 
contact Dr. Selsam at Pennsylvania State College. This is a 
very commendable project and an interesting addition to the ex- 
periment which has been already so successful at the University 
of Pittsburgh in cooperation with the Historical Society of West- 
ern Pennsylvania. It would indeed be very fine if other stra- 
tegically located colleges and universities would sponsor similar 
projects. 


HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


The Mifflin County Historical Society, under the leadership of 
Mr. J. Martin Stroup, continues to be a very positive force in 
promoting interest and activity in the field of local history in that 
section of the State. Plans for the second annual county-wide 
historical essay contest have just been announced. Last year more 
than seventy-five entrants from seven of the eight high schools 
of the county participated. The 1940 contest will be conducted 
along somewhat the same lines as previously and in codperation 
with local patriotic and civic agencies. The society has been suc- 
cessful in negotiating a $6,000 WPA project for the restoration 
and beautification of the old arch bridge across Jacks Creek just 
below Lewistown. This ancient stone bridge is one of the most 
interesting landmarks in Pennsylvania and is of particular interest 
because of the fact that it was built without the use of a keystone. 
The society and interested local agencies have been endeavoring 
for some years to promote its preservation. Leaders in civic and 
historical undertakings deserve great credit for pushing the project 
to a successful conclusion. The Lewistown society has given fur- 
ther indication of its community-wide interests by assuming lead- 
ership in the development of community support for the preserva- 
tion of Pennsylvania canal history and folklore, and the proper 
marking of its historic sites. The society expects in the near 
future to sponsor a project with the WPA for the construction 
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of a model of historic Fort Granville, located on the Juniata just 
west of Lewistown. 


The latest addition to the growing number of reorganized his- 
torical societies has appeared in Tioga county. At a meeting held 
in the Court House at Wellsboro on January 16, 1940, attended 
by representative and interested citizens of the county, it was 
unanimously agreed that the old Tioga County Historical Society, 
organized in 1904 and since abandoned, should be re-established. 
The Honorable George W. Williams, former member of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, presided over the meeting and was most actively 
assisted by Dr. Lester K. Ade, president of Mansfield State 
Teachers’ College. Mr. Harry E. Bodine of Wellsboro was named 
president of the new organization with Mr. Walter G. Clark, 
county superintendent of schools, serving as secretary. Plans 
are under way for the development of an active society and there 
is every prospect that the northern tier will be represented by an 
aggressive and capable organization in Tioga county. Letters of 
appreciation and commendation to the leaders of such enterprises 
from outside societies or individuals are not amiss. Often they 
provide kindly stimulation and it is a practice which should be 
more utilized. 


Judge Ray P. Sherwood was re-elected president of the York 
County Historical Society at the annual meeting on January 10, 
1940, in the Court House. Dr. Elizabeth S. Kite presented an 
interesting historical address on French aid in the American 
Revolution with particular reference to York. Mr. Henry J. 
Young, director of the society, presented a summary of the year’s 
activities and made available for distribution the annual report. 
As usual, this indicates a widespread and increasing field of 
activity. Visitors to the society during 1939 numbered 8,681 of 
whom 1,028 were actively interested in using society facilities for 
research purposes. The library has grown greatly during the 
past year and both the book and manuscript collections have been 
enriched. The activities of the society are varied and important. 
Every person interested in historical society work in the state 
should have a copy of this report, as well as the new Year Book 
of the York County Historical Society. Director Young will be 
happy to provide them for interested persons. 
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Montgomery county historians held their annual meeting on 
February 22, 1940, in Historical Hall, 18 East Penn Street, Nor- 
ristown. In addition to the reports of officers and committees 
and election of officers for the coming year, the afternoon was 
given over to two papers on historical subjects. Miss Ella Sling- 
luff reports that the society has been successful during the year in 
materially increasing its manuscript collections. The Hall of the 
society is rapidly becoming one of the important depositories for 
local historical material in this section of the state. An active 
campaign is under way with the objective of further expanding 
the local history collections of the society. 


Perry county historians are taking an active interest in the 
movement to preserve the folklore and history of the Pennsyl- 
vania Canal. On the evening of February 26, 1940, the society 
sponsored a meeting at Newport which featured two addresses 
concerned with this subject. Mrs. Herman Snyder spoke on 
“Early Canal Days about Newport” and Mrs. J. Martin Stroup 
of Lewistown discussed the work of the Federation committee 
concerned with this subject. Major Edward L. Holman of New 
Bloomfield has been building a very sound foundation of society 
activity and the meetings have been attended by increasing numbers 
of interested persons. Major Holman has been very successful 
with codperating with neighboring societies and it is encouraging 
to note that the last Perry county meeting was attended by repre- 
sentatives of two of these groups. 


The revived Clinton County Historical Society has completed 
a year of very successful activity centering about the recognition 
of the county centennial. Mr. George F. Hess of Beech Creek, 
president of the society, states that the coming year will not see 
any let-down in the enthusiasm of the organization. Tentative 
plans for 1940 include addresses by prominent persons, public 
exhibits, and a drive for increased membership. Miss Elizabeth 
H. Peale, chairman of the society centennial committee, reports 
that the total expenditures for this activity were small. This 
should encourage other societies to take the lead in recognizing 
significant historical anniversaries throughout the state. The re- 
turns in terms of public interest and increased support for the 
historical society more than outweigh the expenditures, and a 
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considerable portion of these can usually be raised through co- 
Operation with civic organizations. 


We are informed that the Sullivan County Historical Society 
has definite prospects of completing its drive for funds to erect 
a society building at Laporte. When one considers the resources 
and the small population of the county, this is a truly remarkable 
achievement and should be a source of inspiration to everyone 
interested in local historical society endeavor. Much of the credit 
for what has been accomplished in this tiny northern tier county 
must be given to Mr. F. W. Meylert, president, and his associates. 
It is interesting to note that this enterprise has been promoted 
chiefly through the county chamber of commerce, demonstrating 
the advantage of selling local history to such civic and business 
organizations. 


Northumberland county historians began their activities for 
1940 with the annual meeting held at the Neff Hotel in Sunbury 
on the evening of January 16. The usual turkey dinner for which 
Mr. George Neff, vice-president of the society and manager of the 
hotel, is famous was served to a large assemblage. Election of 
officers for the society has become a very simple procedure. 
Captain Frederic A. Godcharles was re-elected to the presidency, 
establishing what begins to appear as an all time record for this 
type of service. The well-known local historian, Mr. Heber G. 
Gearhart, was re-appointed as secretary. Mr. Gearhart continues 
in charge of the historical research project in codperation with the 
WPA which is operating at Fort Augusta Mansion with con- 
tinued success. The address for the evening was delivered by Mr. 
Bruce A. Hunt of Williamsport who spoke on “Lumbering Days 
in the West Branch Valley.” At the February 20 meeting of this 
society, Captain Godcharles delivered an address on “Margaret 
Junkin Preston, Poetess-Laureate of the South.” 


The thirty-fifth annual meeting of the Northampton County 
Historical Society was held at the society building in Easton on 
January 19, 1940. Principal feature of the program was an 
illustrated address by Mr. Donald A. Cadzow of the Pennsylvania 
Historical Commission staff on “Historic Pennsylvania Restored.” 
The society has attracted very favorable attention in recent months 
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by the fine quality of its printing as embodied in the program an- 
nouncements. The society has recently made available an Index 
to the well-known volume by Dr. Preston A. Laury, The Scotch- 
Irish of Northampton County. Originally published in 1926, the 
volume has attracted widespread and favorable attention and its 
value will be greatly enhanced by the preparation of the Index 
which lists approximately two thousand family names and twenty- 
five thousand page references. Those interested in either the 
original publication or the Index should contact the society at 
Easton. 


The Lycoming County Historical Society reports progress in 
securing funds for the utilization of its recently acquired home in 
Williamsport. Mr. Oliver J. Decker, president, declares he antic- 
ipates no difficulty in securing the necessary financial support to 
provide Williamsport with one of the outstanding depositories in 
the state. The society already has in its possession valuable 
museum, documentary, and other local historical collections which 
for the first time now can be brought together in one central place. 
There is every prospect that additional quantities of material will 
be secured in the future. In the meantime, the society continues 
to be distinctive for its unusual programs which are attended by 
such large numbers as to create a problem of properly taking care 
of all of those who desire to be present. The January 18, 1940, 
meeting featured an address by Russell H. Rhodes of the Wil- 
liamsport schools on “William Hepburn, 1753-1821, Soldier of 
the Revolution and Lycoming County Judge and Senator.” Fol- 
lowing the program a dramatization of circumstances connected 
with the selection of the county seat was presented. 


The Berks County Historical Society completed recently a suc- 
cessful drive to secure the necessary finances to make possible an 
adequate development of the future program of the society. It is 
a most interesting experiment and its success should be of great 
interest to society leaders throughout the state. The drive 
originally set a goal of $25,000 and Dr. Louis J. Heizman, presi- 
dent of the society, informs us that $22,000 was secured. The 
drive was combined with a membership expansion program by 
granting every non-society member who contributed $3.00 or more a 
courtesy membership in the society for one year. Doctor Heizman 
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reports that 900 people contributed and have received this member- 
ship. If even half of them continue their interest in the society 
for another year as active members, the Berks county group will 
have a standing membership of over 1,200. The society plans to 
utilize the funds in carrying out a development program over a 
three year period. Immediate plans call for engaging a curator 
familiar with modern museum methods and able to assist in 
promoting greater use of the society’s facilities. A definite pro- 
gram for creating wider popular and public school interest in 
Berks county history is under consideration. It is expected that 
these will create a sustained interest in the activities of the society 
which will make possible for the future a self-sustaining organiza- 
tion through membership fees. Over 250 volunteer campaigners 
were used in the drive which closed January 16, 1940, and were 
under the direction of Mr. Hanns Gramm. Dr. Heizman calls 
attention to the fact that the campaign was successful not only in 
securing funds, but also in arousing widespread popular interest 
and drawing the attention of thousands of Berks countians to the 
existence of the society. Dr. Heizman and his associates deserve 
commendation for undertaking this ambitious program. Its un- 
usual success should be a source of inspiration and encouragement 
to other societies. 


Snyder county historians have been increasingly active during 
the past year. At a meeting held February 3 in the library of 
Susquehanna University, Selinsgrove, Dr. George F. Dunkelberger 
of the University faculty read a paper on “Union Seminary, New 
Berlin.” A genealogical paper was presented by the Rev. d’A. 
Engle on David Walter, a Berks county native who later settled 
in Snyder county. Miss Agnes Selin Schoch and Dr. William A. 
Russ, Jr., presented papers at the April 5 meeting. Dr. Dunkel- 
berger has been placed in charge of a projected history of Snyder 
county which will be designed especially for educational use. A 
careful general outline has already been prepared and plans for 
completion of the work are well underway. Indications are an 
interesting and scholarly volume will be the product of the project 
and those interested in central Pennsylvania history will look for- 
ward to its early completion. Members of the faculty at Susque- 
hanna University are to be congratulated upon the success with 
which they have promoted codperation with the county society. A 
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very happy union of those with professional interest and laymen 
active in local historical circles has been achieved at Selinsgrove. 


The Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania has launched 
an ambitious program for the current season. Meetings of the 
society have attracted increasing attention and have met with fine 
popular response. The February 27, 1940 gathering was designed 
in part to recognize the patriotic spirit of the February season 
occasioned by the Lincoln and Washington birthday observances. 
The meeting opened with a presentation of an American flag by the 
Pittsburgh chapter of the Daughters of the American Revolution. 
Selections of early American martial music were presented by 
members of the Pioneers Fife and Drum Corps. The featured 
address of the occasion was delivered by Mr. George Seibel, well- 
known Pittsburgh journalist, commentator, and librarian, on 
“Pittsburgh’s Place in the Fourth Estate,” a very interesting re- 
view of the history of journalism in Pittsburgh. The indisposition 
of former Governor John S. Fisher has thrown the responsibility 
of society management largely upon the shoulders of Mr. Gregg 
L. Neel, vice-president. Mr. Neel has demonstrated great enthu- 
siasm for the work and is proving a vigorous leader in society 
activities, which promises well for the future of historical work 
in the western area. 


The thirty-sixth annual meeting of the Lehigh County Historical 
Society was held January 22, 1940, at the Elks Club in Allentown. 
Judge Frank M. Trexler was re-elected as president and the well- 
known historian Mr. Charles R. Roberts, was continued in the 
secretaryship. The principal address was delivered by Dr. Richard 
H. Shryock on “The Pennsylvania German in History.” Dr. 
Shryock emphasized the differences of opinion which have existed 
among historians as to the influence of the Pennsylvania German 
element in the history of the state. He expressed the opinion 
that its influence has been much greater than generally supposed. 
By way of emphasizing this point, Dr. Shryock called attention to 
the fact that the covered wagon, the log cabin, and so-called 
Kentucky rifle all originated in the Pennsylvania German country. 
He also mentioned the agricultural accomplishments of this racial 
element and the importance of this in the economic history of the 
state. 
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Juniata county historians, together with guests from three 
neighboring counties, banqueted on the evening of January 25 at 
the William Banks Hotel in Mifflintown. Dr. Robert P. Banks 
was re-elected as president at the business meeting and Miss 
Rebecca Doty of Mifflintown will continue as secretary. The 
principal address of the evening was delivered by the Rev. Dr. C. 
E. McCartney of Pittsburgh and consisted of a review of the lives 
of men who have aspired to the Presidency without achieving that 
ambition. 


Members of the Kittochtinny Historical Society met in Cham- 
bersburg on the evening of November 30 and celebrated forty- 
two years of society history. Mr. Arthur W. Gillan of Chambers- 
burg is acting as secretary and announced at the meeting that the 
County Superintendent of Schools R. G. Mowrey had assumed 
the place on the executive committee of the society. The February 
meeting of the organization featured a paper by Mr. J. H. Stoner 
on circumstances connected with the disappearance of slavery in 
Franklin county. Because of its location on the southern border, 
this county, according to Mr. Stoner, was one of the last to witness 
the disappearance of institutions connected with slavery. He 
called attention to the fact that on the old “Young Farm,” two 
miles southwest of Chambersburg, it was probable that the last 
slave auction was held in Pennsylvania in April, 1829. It was 
pointed out that two Negroes were sold in this slave auction by 
Colonel Young at this time. 


Mr. Eugene P. Bertin, formerly with the Department of Public 
Instruction and now a member of the faculty of Mansfield State 
Teachers’ College, has been elected as president of the Muncy His- 
torical Society for 1940. Dr. T. Kenneth Wood will continue his 
long-time position as corresponding secretary and editor of the 
interesting journal, Now and Then. Mr. Clark Kahler has con- 
tinued to act as recording secretary and curator of the museum. 
The general business meeting at which these elections took place 
was preceded by a very interesting lecture by Mr. Julian P. Boyd 
entitled “An Estimation of the Historical Importance of the Samuel 
Wallis Collection of Papers (1760 to 1798).” Mr. Howard E. 
Wallis of Muncy formally presented to the society six 100 foot 
microfilm reels carrying the negatives filmed by the Historical 
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Society of Pennsylvania from the Wallis Collection. Dr. Wood 
spoke briefly on the life of Samuel Wallis. Historians of the 
state will be glad to know that this valuable collection has been so 
suitably preserved for the future. A copy of this film is, of course, 
available at the Historical Society of Pennsylvania and also at the 
Muncy Historical Society. 


Schuylkill county historians held their annual meeting on Jan- 
uary 26 at Pottsville. Mr. C. W. Unger and Miss Marion Clifford 
of Pottsville were re-elected as president and recording secretary 
respectively. Plans were discussed for a genealogical project in 
cooperation with the WPA for the purpose of translating old 
German church records. Several new gifts of material for the 
museum and library were reported. The society is sponsoring a 
new revival of activity and has just resumed its Publications of the 
Historical Society of Schuylkill County. 


The annual Christmas meeting of the Dauphin County His- 
torical Society was held in the headquarters at Nine South Front 
Street on the evening of December 18, 1939. The program was 
opened with a concert of Christmas Carols by a chorus of society 
members. Mr. Evan J. Miller, prominent Harrisburg business 
man, was re-elected president. Mr. A. Boyd Hamilton will con- 
tinue to have charge of the programs and the administration of 
historical and library matters. The program theme centered about 
a history of the Y. M. C. A. in Harrisburg, 1939 marking the 
eighty-fifth anniversary of this institution. Mr. Chester E. Shirk, 
general secretary, spoke on the origin and development of this 
work in Harrisburg, tracing it back to a meeting of December 12, 
1854. Mr. Arthur D. Bacon assisted Mr. Shirk with the period 
from 1870 to 1880. This was another link in the program chain 
originated by Mr. Hamilton with the purpose of bringing to the 
society over a period of time historical surveys of various phases 
of the development of Harrisburg and the surrounding areas. 
The January meeting devoted considerable attention to a historical 
review of the Dauphin county courts and court house sites pre- 
sented by Mr. Hamilton. The theme was especially appropriate 
in view of the current controversy over the location of a new 
Dauphin County Court House. On February 12, 1940, the society 
held open-house at its headquarters in commemoration of the 
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Lincoln birthday. Visitors were received in the reception hall and 
tea was served in connection with the function. A fine exhibition 
of the Lincolniana was on display. The regular monthly meeting 
on February 19, 1940, featured a review of the settlement and 
traditions of the Swatara Valley presented by Dr. Albert H. 
Gerberich of Dickinson College. Continuous additions to the 
collection of maps, books, and pamphlets dealing with state and 
local history are reported by the curator, Miss Grace Curriden. 


PENNSYLVANIA FEDERATION OF HISTORICAL 
SOCIETIES 


Plans for the April 11, 1940, meeting are completed and pro- 
grams have been distributed throughout the state. Dr. Harlow 
Lindley, secretary of the Ohio State Historical and Archaeological 
Society, will be the featured speaker at the meeting. The 
opening sessions are scheduled for the Penn-Harris Hotel be- 
ginning at 10:00 o’clock. In view of the general distribution of 
the program, it is not necessary to provide further details. 

Probably, the most active committee of the Federation con- 
tinues to be that organized to promote interest in the preserva- 
tion of the history and folklore of the Pennsylvania Canal. Mem- 
bers of the committee have accepted their responsibilities with 
enthusiasm and have taken the lead in promoting several local 
meetings which have been successful in arousing the interest and 
securing the cooperation of many influential individuals and civic 
groups. On January 15, 1940, a public meeting sponsored by 
Mr. J. Martin Stroup was held at Lewistown, while on February 
28, 1940, a similar meeting at Johnstown was organized by Mr. 
P. J. Little, president of the Cambria County Historical Society. 
Considerable newspaper publicity has resulted and organized 
efforts are in prospect in various sections which should result not 
only in the uncovering of much canal history and lore, but should 
aid also in the preservation and marking of some of the most sig- 
nificant canal sites. 

Groundwork has been laid by Miss Frances Dorrance and her 
committee for an organized program to assist the historical socie- 
ties in the exchange of duplicate and museum material. A com- 
pilation of historical society publications which are available for 
exchange and sale has been nearly completed. 
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Mr. Henry K. Siebeneck and Mr. Gregg L. Neal of Pittsburgh 
have been added to the Cornplanter Indian Committee. The chair- 
man, Mr. M. H. Deardorff, of Warren, is laying definite plans 
for future committee activity and active contact has been estab- 
lished between all members of the group. 

The newly re-organized Pennsylvania Historical Commission has 
approved continuation of Commission sponsorship of Federation 
activities. It is expected, therefore, that the Commission office 
will continue to function as an official state headquarters of the 
Federation with a consequent utilization of Commission staff and 
facilities to sponsor a program of codperative activity with the 
Federation and its affiliates. This centralization of historical 
society affairs continues to attract attention in other states. The 
most recent request for information concerning the arrangement 
comes from the Minnesota Historical Society. 

It is evident that throughout the country there is developing an 
increased concern over the problem of stimulating and codrdinat- 
ing the development of local historical agencies. Those in the 
East who tend to look upon the state-subsidized state historical 
societies of the West as a model are somewhat surprised to learn 
that weaknesses appear in this type of organization. One of the 
most serious, which is becoming a matter of some concern to 
leaders in historical work, is a tendency of large and powerful 
state bodies to overshadow and limit development of county and 
local societies. The happy combination of individual society or- 
ganization and effort combined with some degree of central super- 
vision as exemplified in the work of the Federation during the 
last two years appears to offer some solution to the problem of 
coordinating local society effort with state agencies. 


OF MEN AND MANY THINGS 


Reorganization of the Pennsylvania Historical Commission has 
been completed. Miss M. Atherton Leach and Mr. Ross Pier 
Wright were re-appointed by Governor James. Both are officers 
of the Association and that body may feel that it is adequately 
represented. Miss Frances Dorrance of Wilkes-Barre, long asso- 
ciated with Pennsylvania historical work, a member of the Sixth 
Commission and member of the Council of the Association, resumes 
a place on the Commission. New appointees include Mr. Gregg 
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L. Neel, vice-president of the Historical Society of Western Penn- 
sylvania and long active in its affairs, and Mr. Edward R. Barns- 
ley of Newtown, well-known in southeastern Pennsylvania and 
active in the affairs of the Bucks County Historical Society. The 
reorganization meeting of the Commission was held February 5, 
1940, and Mr. Wright was appointed to the chairmanship. Mr. 
Donald A. Cadzow will act as executive secretary and continue his 
supervision of the historic properties under Commission adminis- 
tration. 


Copies of the new county history entitled A Picture of Lycom- 
ing County prepared by the Pennsylvania Writers Division of the 
WPA and sponsored locally are available at the office of County 
Superintendent of Schools Frank H. Painter. The book has been 
very carefully prepared; Miss Katharine Bennet and Mr. Bruce 
A. Hunt were responsible for a very close checking for histor- 
ical accuracy. It has met with a fine popular response and has 
been sold widely throughout the county. It is expected that it 
will do much toward increasing popular interest in county history 
and facilitating its use in the public schools. 


Captain Frederic A. Godcharles, well-known member of the 
Association has been especially active in speaking on Pennsyl- 
vania historical matters throughout the state in recent months. 
More than a dozen talks on state and local history were presented 
by Captain Godcharles in a single month. 


Mr. Oliver J. Decker, president of the Lycoming County His- 
torical Society, addressed the Williamsport Rotary Club at their 
Monday luncheon on February 26, 1940. His subject was “The 
Beginnings of Williamsport,” and highlights in the history of 
the county and city were sketched briefly. 


Those interested in Pennsylvania German history and literature 
have been saddened to learn of the death of Mr. Charles C. More, 
noted Pennsylvania German writer, who occupied an enviable 
position as one of the distinguished German linguists in the United 
States. 
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The Federal Writers Project for Pennsylvania has been re- 
organized on a state-wide basis under sponsorship by the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. Mr. C. C. Leslie is acting as Project 
Head. Those desiring to contact the unit may do so at its head- 
quarters in the Board of Education Building, Twenty-first and 
Parkway, Philadelphia. The Writers Project expects that the 
long awaited Pennsylvania Guide may be made available in the 
near future and plans are underway for an ambitious program 
of publications which will be forthcoming within the next several 
months. The reorganization has placed the project upon a very 
sound foundation and the possibility of its codperation with his- 
torical agencies throughout the state, under competent supervision 
and producing worthwhile contributions to the popular knowledge 
of Pennsylvania, is encouraging. 
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Lewis Evans. By Lawrence Henry Gipson. (Philadelphia: The Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania, 1939. Pp. 246. Folio volume. Maps. $7.50.) 


Surviving records afford a portrait of Lewis Evans in which lack of 
detail is in part offset by the boldness of such lines as can be drawn. “The 
man had a way of being positive in all things.” A Welshman by birth, he 
seems to have located in Pennsylvania as early as 1736, and to have been 
about as old as the century. In Philadelphia he made a living as surveyor 
and draftsman, and appears to have had business relations with Benjamin 
Franklin, many of whose intellectual interests he shared. Evans also had 
fruitful contacts with men of the stamp of John Bartram and Conrad Wei- 
ser, Peter Collinson the English naturalist, and Peter Kalm the Swedish 
scientist, and the public lectures which he delivered upon electricity and 
kindred subjects may have been the first of their kind in America. His 
activities as surveyor and cartographer brought him into contact with per- 
sons in official position like Richard Peters, secretary of Pennsylvania, and 
Cadwalader Colden and Thomas Pownall of New York. 

The earliest extant map known to be the work of Evans dates from 1738, 
and is of the famous Walking Purchase of the preceding year. It was not 
published. More important is his map of the Middle Atlantic region pub- 
lished in 1749. Based in part upon the observations of others, as Evans 
freely acknowledged, it went beyond the ordinary maps of the time in 
indicating frontier houses, Indian villages, roads, portages, and the limits of 
tide-water on the rivers. It was none-the-less something of a disappoint- 
ment to the Penns, by whom it was partly underwritten, and whose boundary 
claims it appeared to compromise. A more pertinent criticism was that a 
good deal of space on the face of the map was occupied by text dealing 
with everything from meteorological conditions to the question of the effect 
of the Deluge upon the formation of the region. The result is much un- 
charted territory in the north and west. A revised edition, with little 
change, appeared in 1752. Meanwhile Evans became more immediately 
concerned in efforts to determine the boundaries of Pennsylvania and neigh- 
boring provinces. A project to determine the southwestern and western 
limits of Pennsylvania fell through for various reasons, and for a while 
Evans transferred his services to Lord Baltimore, to whom, however, he 
gave as little satisfaction as he had afforded Thomas Penn. The truth 
would seem to be that Evans was too objective and independent a thinker 
to make a good henchman in a partisan quarrel. 
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By all odds the most ambitious and important of Evans’ maps was that 
of the “Middle British Colonies in America,” which he published in 1755 
with the aid of a subsidy from the Pennsylvania Assembly. Its appear- 
ance was timely, for Evans gave particular emphasis to the Ohio Valley, 
the Anglo-French contest for which had now reached a crucial stage. It 
was not based upon new explorations; but so effectively did it bring together 
and correlate available information that its appearance constituted a mile- 
stone in the history of American cartography. The map was accompanied 
by an Analysis of some thirty-two pages which served the double purpose 
of keeping the map itself free from explanatory matter and making the 
latter far more full than would otherwise have been possible. The analysis 
proceeded from the inevitable topic of provincial boundaries to a con- 
sideration of the limits of the territory of the Six Nations, which Evans 
believed had an important bearing upon Britain’s claim to the West. He 
stressed the importance of heading off the French in the Ohio region, and 
expanded particularly upon the merits of the Muskingum Valley as a 
region for agricultural settlement. Upon the navigability of streams he 
dilated at some length. Indeed perhaps the most delightful part of Evans’ 
account consists of the “personally conducted tours” which he affords his 
readers along the western waterways, replete with details of shoal water, 
rapids and portages, and with descriptions of the kind of craft which must 
be employed along the various stretches of river. A perusal of Evans’ 
Analysis in conjunction with his map is an illuminating experience. 

But its contemporary significance was more immediately practical. Brad- 
dock carried a draft of it on his march to the Monongahela, and the Analysis 
reveals the author as an enthusiastic imperialist, convinced that the future 
of a continent was at stake and that the solution lay in the Ohio Valley. 
He was particularly impatient of the dissipation of British resources in 
attempts upon the region north of the St. Lawrence. He insisted that it 
would be dishonorable to seize territory to which the French had a clear 
right, a contention estimable in principle but somewhat out of character in 
one who elsewhere freely recognized the right of conquest. These views 
of Evans involved him in a bitter controversy over the policies of Governors 
Robert Hunter Morris and William Shirley in prosecuting the war, in 
furtherance of which he issued his Analysis No. 2, a document which demon- 
strates that Evans could be a redoubtable protagonist when his convictions 
coincided with his cause. The upshot was a suit brought by Morris, which 
landed Evans in jail and was still pending at the time of his death in 
June, 1756. 

The present volume begins with a biographical study of Lewis Evans, 
characterized by that thoroughness of scholarship and deftness of exposition 
which his readers have come to expect of Professor Gipson. There follows 
a “Brief Account of Pennsylvania” written by Evans at the behest of 
Richard Peters for the edification of a gentleman of Europe. This illumi- 
nating account of the province at mid-century has been taken from one 
of two extant manuscript copies, which have been collated. Next comes 
the Analyses I and II, reproduced in facsimile, and five of Evans’ maps 
including that of 1749 and its revision, and of course that of 1755. An 
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impressive reproduction of the map of the Walking Purchase constitutes 
the frontispiece. 

The volume is of splendid format and the handsome binding is well set 
off by an effective cover design. 
University of Pennsylvania Leonipas Dopson. 


The British Empire Before the American Revolution. Volume IV: Zones 
of International Friction: North America, South of the Great Lakes 
Region, 1748-1754. By Lawrence Henry Gipson. (New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf, 1939. Pp. xlii, 312, xliv. Maps. $5.00.) 


Zones of International Friction is the fourth volume in the comprehensive 
study of The British Empire Before the American Revolution, by Pro- 
fessor Gipson. The entire work aims to present a cross section survey of 
the British Empire about the middle of the eighteenth century, emphasizing 
the significant interrelations of its constituent parts and the machinery 
of imperial control. The first three volumes described the social, economic 
and political forces motivating various geographical groups within the 
Empire: Great Britain and Ireland, the Southern Colonies, and the North- 
ern Colonies. This new volume presents the story of “the western push of 
British colonials in the regions to the south of the Great Lakes during the 
years just preceding the outbreak of the last of the French and Indian wars 
in North America.” 

The main thesis of this volume is that British expansion in North America 
(outside of the Hudson Bay region) was the result of private initiative 
rather than governmental planning. While the movement was encouraged 
by the Crown, the key to it can be found in the desire for profits on the 
part of British merchants and manufacturers, American trading companies 
and partnerships, and even distillers on the seaboard. 

The chief “zones of friction” set forth include the Florida frontier, the 
Cherokee country, the lower Mississippi basin, the Illinois country, and the 
Ohio Valley. Most space is given to the last mentioned region, for here 
began the great struggle between the English and the French that was 
to end in the defeat of France and the loss of most of her colonial posses- 
sions. The beginning of the French and Indian War, however, is not 
discussed in this volume. The author plans to treat in Volume V, the 
Great Lakes frontier, the Iroquoian Confederation, the Albany plan of union, 
French Canada, Nova Scotia, the West Indies, the East Indies, and the 
diplomatic background of the Seven Years’ War. 

The high standard of scholarship set in the first three volumes has been 
maintained in this one. Professor Gipson displays a talent for historical 
analysis and literary organization. Original sources have been chiefly used, 
but the author has also skillfully woven the latest findings of scholars into 
the narrative. The style is clear and stimulating. The index is extensive. 
The format, printing and binding are excellent. The announcement is made 
that the complete series will include “some twelve volumes.” The work is 
of great magnitude and is a most significant contribution especially to 
American and British history. 

University of Pennsylvania Artuur C. BINIne. 
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The Planting of Civilization in Western Pennsylvania. By Solon J. Buck 
and Elizabeth Hawthorn Buck. (Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh 
Press, 1939. Pp. viv + 555. Illustrations and Maps. $5.00.) 





Here is a book which furnishes meat for the scholar and an absorbingly 
interesting narrative for the general reader. It has been said that local 
history, despite myriad books, is the most neglected field of American his- 
toriography. It is certainly true that we are just beginning to get studies 
which, like the one under review, bring scholarship to bear effectively upon 
the development of restricted areas. The old emphasis upon petty political 
and genealogical matters has been supplanted by a major concern with 
social and economic progress. In dealing with a pioneer district, such as 
Western Pennsylvania prior to the War of 1812, one also has an opportunity 
to study the mechanics of the development of frontier democracy. 

The authors see on the Pennsylvania frontier a simple society of yeomen 
who were democratic because there were no marked differences in wealth 
or culture. In any frontier community this view is doubtless relatively 
correct; but there was often a greater concentration of land in large hold- 
ings—the proprietors frequently being absentees—and a greater number of 
landless squatters than in older communities. Leadership was usually in 
the hands of the few, but the fact that they were greatly outnumbered and 
not well-established in local affection rendered it necessary for them to 
make many concessions. 

Surely these factors are important in analyzing frontier conditions, and 
they were not absent in Western Pennsylvania where large groups of 
speculators claimed much of the land. The authors do not neglect this 
fact, but they do not show what bearing it had upon the development of 
political leadership in the area. A more extensive use of county records 
and a greater attention to the political bearing of personal and business ties 
among the leaders, the existence of which is recognized by the authors, 
would have been helpful. But in view of the rich feast set before us, it 
makes us appear as ingrates when we quibble over this point. 

The reviewer can think of no other phase of the subject which has not 
been handled in the most scholarly and attractive manner by the authors. 
The discussions of economic life, the descriptions of processes involved, are 
highly interesting and informative; the illustrations are charming and help- 
ful. Scholars will regret the lack of footnotes, but the book was obviously 
written with the lay reader in mind. The bibliography is exhaustive and 
well-arranged. 

University of Virginia THOMAS PERKINS ABERNETHY. 


An American Ariist’s Story. By George Biddle. (Boston: Little Brown 
and Company, 1939. Illustrated. Pp. 326. $4.00.) 


In a well-written, sensitively told autobiography George Biddle has set 
forth the growth of a liberal into maturity. Placed against the various and 
contrasting backgrounds of Philadelphia’s Main Line, New England’s “snob 
schools,” the young Southwest, and enough other places throughout the 
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world to make a list of them sound like'a world Baedeker, the story of this 
growth never lacks sincerity, seldom lacks clarity, and escapes altogether 
the feeling of one figure looming large in the picture—a feeling very apt 
to be present in one man’s story. 

Nearly always writing in an objective fashion, Biddle spends little time 
preaching. He states his facts directly and, with the exception of to-be- 
expected criticism of the Tory intrenchment in his native city and the 
intellectual smugness of his formal education, prefers to let the reader pass 
what judgments there may be. 

Biddle’s training as an artist, which began much later than is usual, 
is vague and confused in the telling; and with the dramatic interlude of 
the first World War serving further to tangle matters, minds, and phi- 
losophies, the reader is left with the impression that the development of 
this artist was extremely hit-and-miss—with success appearing quite 
suddenly in the form of exhibitions and publicity. 

Those excerpts from his diaries included in the book which were written 
contemporaneously with the happening of them are among the most delightful 
parts. In them the writing is more lyrical and less forced than elsewhere 
and is at times quite ingenuous. The impression that Tahiti made on Biddle 
during his years on that island is a deep one, and the record of that im- 
pression is beautiful. 

In the last few chapters Biddle makes his really important contribution. 
The story of the government’s start in encouraging, developing, and further- 
ing the creation of the painter and sculptor is a vital one—and the author 
gives that story and the account of his fine participation in the work 
modestly and with conviction. This reviewer could wish only that much 
more might have been told about the great work that the government has 
done, is doing, and can continue to do to make life beautiful. 

As an artist this reviewer cannot help believing that the title-page of the 
book is significant. Under the printed title An American Artist’s Story 
across a double-page spread is reproduced Biddle’s mural done for the De- 
partment of Justice in Washington. There, after all, is the real story of 
the “American artist”’—George Biddle. 

Philadelphia BENTON SPRUANCE. 


Portratt of a Colonial City: Philadelphia 1670-1838. By Harold Donaldson 
Eberlein and Cortlandt Van Dyke Hubbard. (Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Company, 1939. Illustrations and maps. Pp. 580. $15.00.) 


With a great deal of dignity and grace and not a little pride the fair 
colonial and postcolonial city of Philadelphia sits for her portrait. The 
result is a beautiful book, beautifully and copiously illustrated. Once read, 
it will not be put away on a high shelf to grow dusty; the owner will dip 
into it again and again and will take delight in sharing with his friends 
the pleasure of seeing in vivid word and illuminative picture the landmarks 
of a splendid old city. The native Philadelphian will find much to stir his 
soul, and the outlander will come away from the book with something of 
an understanding of Philadelphians’ love of permanence and countless other 
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things, such as pageantry, trees, gardens, homes, and genial and gracious 
hospitality, that make up the warp and woof of tradition. 

In blocking out the canvas on which they portray in bold definite brush 
strokes the high lights of the painting—historic houses still standing in 
and around Philadelphia—the artists keep to a simple and arbitrary organiza- 
tion. The volume is divided into three sections—the city “As It Was in the 
Beginning” (before 1730), “Sturdy Youth” (1730-1783), and “The Golden 
Age” (1783-1837)—each with an appropriately illustrated brief general 
description of Philadelphia’s physical aspect and municipal and social life 
to introduce the treatment of individual houses belonging to the period. 
About eighty private homes are described in detail, and some space is given 
to various other significant buildings, many of which have fallen before 
the onslaught of time. Through the pages run a bright thread of gratifica- 
tion that so much remains of what made Philadelphia in her heyday “the 
finest city of the United States” and another thread, somber in hue, of 
sorrow that the march of progress and change has destroyed so much that 
was worthy. No attempt is made to gloss over the shortcomings that make 
a muted mosaic for part of the background of the portrait. 

Throughout the book the feeling of growth and change is apparent. The 
authors unfold a sort of panoramic impression of Philadelphia’s development 
from the troglodytic times when caves along the Delaware were used as 
shelter to just before “Jacksonian vulgarization and Victorian commercialism 

. well-nigh wrecked a once beautiful city.” By 1698 the town boasted 
over two thousand houses, most of them stately three-story brick structures. 
The architecture was from the beginning predominantly Renaissance, after 
that of Sir Christopher Wren’s “London rebuilt,” incorporating the char- 
acteristic penthouses, balconies, brick masonry, and details of doorways and 
windows. Early settlers clung tenaciously to their Old World traditions 
and transplanted many of their habits and ideals into the wilderness of the 
New World, retaining certain ways of living even while they were carving 
out a new culture. 

The city grew vigorously, and in the surrounding countryside as well 
sprang up sturdy and comfortable and often grand houses that were to 
supply for generations the motives of family life. The coming of Congress 
to Philadelphia in the last decade of the eighteenth century gave to construc- 
tion and improvement an impetus which long continued. Soon after 1837, 
however, a deterioration set in that made her “a city of lost opportunities” ; 
many gems were ruthlessly demolished altogether, many were subjected to 
“remodeling epidemics,” and many were allowed to become dilapidated and 
even vandalized. Fortunately a great deal of what remains is being 
salvaged, restored, and maintained through the laudable efforts of various 
organizations. Some of the houses are still occupied and kept up by their 
owners. 

The book throughout its entirety makes easy, pleasant reading. Although 
it is primarily a story of houses, at no time is one overburdened with tech- 
nical architectural terms. Indeed, the houses—many of which were often 
used for governmental, military, and religious purposes as well as resi- 
dential—come alive with their occupants and visitors. Seen in their set- 
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tings of everyday existence, James Logan, David Rittenhouse, Joseph Gallo- 
way, Benjamin West, Anthony Wayne, Robert Morris, Charles Thomson, 
John Bartram, and many other important people lose their historical aloof- 
ness and become flesh and blood. Such notables as Franklin and Washing- 
ton move naturally through many of the pages, contributing no small 
measure of significance. 

Enlightening glimpses into the life of old Philadelphia, from the vigorous 
self-repression of the early “plain” Quakers to the luxurious furnishings and 
dress and lavish hospitality of eighteenth-century merchant princes, are 
supplied through generous quotations from diaries, letters, newspapers, and 
other sources. There is an abundance of historical, biographical, and 
genealogical material. An occasional flash of humor livens the scene, as 
in the passage in which we are given a peep at the great Washington 
colliding violently with a gatepost after a dinner party at the Grange. 

The format of the book, which is printed in limited edition in large 
octavo, is very appealing. The two hundred and fifty-two half-tone illustra- 
tions are beautiful as well as instructive, and two helpful maps and nearly 
a hundred drawings of family coats of arms add interest. While the critical 
reader will notice some minor flaws in spelling and grammar and considerable 
overuse of the hyphen, the authors are to be congratulated and the pub- 
lishers commended for having produced an excellent portrait of British 
America’s leading colonial city. 


Philadelphia E.tnor BArRNEs. 


Daniel Boone: Master of the Wilderness. By John Bakeless. (New York: 
William Morrow and Company, 1939. 480 pp. $3.50.) 


The story of Daniel Boone is perennially interesting; it is a true American 
saga. For five generations it has been rehearsed in countless books, poems, 
and pamphlets, repeated around campfires in the woods, and detailed else- 
where to American children of all ages. None the less, few of these forms of 
the story are historically authentic. Few have attempted to sift the truth 
from the fiction. That has been the task of this author, and herein is the 
story of Daniel Boone accurately and fully told. 

The problems concerning the life and fame of Boone are many. A few 
years ago at an anniversary celebration on the site of Boonesborough, 
Kentucky, one participant referred to Boone as Col. Richard Henderson’s 
“hired man.” All Kentucky resented the implication; none the less, Boone 
was employed by Henderson to cut the Wilderness Road, and Mr. Bakeless 
thinks Henderson probably financed Boone’s first exploration of 1768-70. 
At the same time he tells the story so that it detracts nothing from the 
fame of the great explorer. 

This author also helps to answer the question of Boone’s fame. Wherein 
does it lie? He was not the first explorer of Kentucky; for that one must 
hark back to Thomas Walker and Christopher Gist, if not to earlier French 
explorers, and Virginia traders of the seventeenth century. Boone was not 
the greatest of Indian fighters. He told his son Nathan he was sure only 
that he had killed one Indian at Blue Licks. He did not hate Indians as 
did so many other frontiersmen, but he knew them and foiled their wiles. 
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Boone was great in his mastery of the wilderness, in the gentleness and 
moderation of his character, in the balance of his powers, and in true 
wisdom. 

Bakeless gives a narrative of Boone’s life that will not soon fade, that 
will endure because it is based on historic truth and careful interpretation. 
He made extensive and thorough search for dependable sources. He utilized 
the material Dr. Draper had collected for his life of Boone in the Wisconsin 
Historical Library. He obtained material from many other collections. 
Wherever was a Boone letter or a reminiscence that could be depended on, 
he sought it out and utilized it. He visited the scenes of his subject’s life in 
Pennsylvania, North Carolina, Kentucky, West Virginia, and Missouri. He 
has produced the first complete, well-documented, honest, and sincere biog- 
raphy of this Master of the Wilderness, Daniel Boone. 

The book is well illustrated and has a large bibliography, end-paper maps 
of the Kentucky region, and a good index. One of the most unusual 
illustrations is a cartoon on Governor Hamilton of Detroit buying scalps, 
a contemporary propaganda print that few have seen before. The author 
also introduces a photograph of the Boone cabin of 1795-97, recently 
identified by the aid of the Draper Manuscripts and Draper’s interview with 
Nathan Boone. 


Madison, Wisconsin LoutsE PHELPs KELLOGG. 


The Spiritual and Educational Background of Franklin and Marshall Col- 
lege. By Frederic Shriver Klein. Franklin and Marshall College 
Studies, Number Two. (Lancaster, Pa.: Franklin and Marshall Col- 
lege, 1939. Pp. xxi, 194. Illustrations.) 


This well-written monograph begins with a study of the European back- 
ground of Franklin College almost a hundred years before the college was 
established in 1787, The roots of this educational institution extend back 
to the pietist movement in Germany. As the college grew, there was a 
constant relationship with the educational ideals of eighteenth and nine- 
teenth century Germany. It was the first American college planned to 
meet the particular needs of the German element in the colonies. 

The background of Marshall College, which was incorporated in 1835 
and named in honor of Chief Justice John Marshall, is also well presented. 
Its growth and development until 1853, when it was combined with Frank- 
lin College in Lancaster, is briefly but clearly traced. Emphasis is placed 
upon the men who guided both colleges through the formative period of 
their history. The study closes with the establishment of Franklin and 
Marshall College. 

The author has succeeded in his aim of linking together “the various 
ideas which constituted the cultural background of an old American insti- 
tution—the intellectual heritage of its founders; the plans of those who 
pioneered in it; the hopes and ideals of the men who worked with it; and 
the faith in its permanent usefulness which was kept alive from generation 
to generation.” The format of the book is pleasing and the illustrations 
are well executed. The study is a contribution to cultural history. 
University of Pennsylvania Artuur C, BINING. 








